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SLOWDOWN IN ITALY? 













Admiral McCain .. . Air Power in the Pacific 
(See Pictogram 
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The Northrop group is 


building 


N THE FIERCE STRUGGLE of total war, the 
| U.S. air industry well knows how hard 
will be the road to final victory. And it has 
squared off for the most colossal production 
tusks yet attempted. 

To the job of creating still greater air 
might, America’s aircraft industry brings 
priceless years of “know how”. . . a vast 
storehouse of experience in the designing 
and building of planes. 

The Northrop group is one example of 
this. Now all-out on war tasks, it is the same 
croup that pioneered many significant “firsts” 
in aviation history ... such as the first mul- 


ticellular monocoque wing structure, which did 





away with the exposed struts and wires. This 
development helped make possible the swift, 


clean-lined monoplanes of today. 


From the Northrop group also came the 
first U.S. all-metal monocoque fuselage, which 
lessened skin friction, made fuselages lighter, 
stronger, and more spacious inside. Wing 


fillets, which eliminated “interference drag”, 
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were a Northrop development. And split flaps, 
which help fast warplanes to land at safer, 
slower speeds. 

Today, and until total victory, all the “know 
how" of the Northrop group is concentrated on 
designing and building deadly and yet more 
deadly planes of war. Of this fact you may be 
certain: Other Northrop ‘‘firsts’’ are coming! 


NORTHROP Aircratt, Inc. 


NORTHROP FIELD, 


HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 


MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


gasouuges ivu.d3, 000,000,001 











Joseph B. Eastman, director of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, recently stated: 
‘*Automotive Transportation is absolutely es- 
sential to the winning of the War. Goods must 
reach their destinations and workers must get 
to their jobs . . . on time.’’ Join the U. S. 
Truck Conservation 
Corps and keep your 
trucks in best pos- 
sible condition. Your 
GMC dealers are 
pledged to help you. 











This year, America’s coaches will have traveled three billion miles 
and carried eight billion passengers . . . 100% more than in the 
peacetime year of 1940. 











Passenger number eight billion and one may be a war plant worker, a 
soldier, a sailor, a nurse, or a government official . . . for essential 
travelers like these make up the lion’s share of today’s wartime coach 
riders. 

California’s Mare Island shipyard is an outstanding example of how 
well coaches can meet the transportation requirements of a vital war 
industry when no other form of public transport is available. 300 
coaches are operated exclusively for shipyard employees. Traveling 
over 29 routes within a 50-mile radius, they bring coach service with- 
in walking distance of 95% of the workers. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
Home of GMC Trucks and GMC Coaches . . . Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and ““ Ducks”’ 











BACK THE ATTACK...BUY MORE WAR BONDS < a 











Food rationing. Continued rationing of 
food during the immediate postwar period 
was forecast by Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard. He said the extent 
and length of time of rationing would de- 
pend on the need for food in devastated 
areas overseas and the state of U.S. pro- 
duction. Meanwhile, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration reminded farmers that the 
lifting of slaughtering restrictions does not 
permit them to sell any rationed meat, in- 
cluding pork, without collecting ration 
points. OPA Authorized retail meat 
dealers to pay housewives two brown ra- 
tion stamps for every pound of salvaged 
fats; validated green stamps D, E and F in 
Ration Book Four for purchase of proc- 
essed food between Dec. 1 and Jan. 20. 


also: 


Naval strength. The U.S. Navy has 
doubled the numerical strength of its com- 
batant surface fleet and almost trebled its 
air force in the last 11 months, Secretary 
Knox announced. There $19 com- 
batant vessels in the fleet on January | 
and the aircraft carrier Wasp was the 
419th warship completed in 1943. 
Within the next two weeks, new construc- 
tion will make up for the 21 warships lost 
since January 1, and 1944 will be an even 
larger year for naval building. Compared 
with the 1943 program, schedules for next 
year call for $1,300,000,000 more for ships, 
$1.400,000,000 more for aircraft, $800. 
000,000 more for ordnance. Included in the 
1943 total to date are more that 24 aircraft 
carriers of all types, 234 destroyer escorts. 


were 


new 


Discharge buttons. Plastic lapel but- 
tons to signify honorable military service 
will be issued free to all men and women 
who have been honorably discharged from 
the armed forces since Sept. 9, 1939. War 
Department said applications, accompanied 
by discharge papers, may be made by mail 
or in person at any Army installation ex- 
cept ports of embarkation. Service com- 
mands will designate the time and place of 
distribution for local areas. 


The March of the News 


Fuel oil. Rations of fuel oil in the 33 ra- 
tioned States will remain unchanged at 10 
gallons per unit during periods 2 and 3, 
OPA ruled. Period 2 begins November 30 
It ends February 8 for all rationed areas 
except the South, where it ends January 
25. Period 3 begins November 30 in Mid- 
western and Southern States, ends March 
14 in the Midwest and February 22 in 
the South. Coupons for period 1 may be 
used until January 4. 


Dependency benefits. Officers and en- 
listed personnel of the women’s reserves 
of the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard now are entitled to all allowances 
or benefits available to men, except those 
allowed for a_ spouse. 

Typewriters. All models of used type- 
writers are open to rental after December 
1 under relaxed Office of Price Adminis- 
tration regulations. New rules also au- 
thorized unrestricted sale of office-size 
machines built before 1924 and portable 
typewriters built before 1941. 


Projects in Canada. Congressional in- 
terest in postwar implications of Army war 
projects in Canada was stirred by findings 
of two committees. One Senate subcom- 
mittee, reporting on a study of the Alcan 
Highway to Alaska, recommended that 
the U.S. negotiate with Canada for use of 
airfields adjoining the route after the war. 
The Truman Committee held public hear- 
ings on its investigation of the Army’s 
$134,000,000 oil development project in 
Northwestern Canada. Sharply critical of 
the entire affair, Petroleum Administrator 
Harold L. Ickes declared the project never 
should have been undertaken. He 
gested that the Army’s contracts, under 
which the Canadian-owned field is being 
developed, should be re-examined with a 
view to obtaining postwar petroleum rights 
for the United States. Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson defended the 
project on the ground of military need. 
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tes 
ter H* an idea that’s working now in Russia. Diesel engines by Cooper-Bessemer are the 
itor 
7 It may provide emergency electric power in heavy-duty long-lasting type, built to do tough 
‘ory 
~ conquered lands and liberated countries all over | jobs—on shipboard, in locomotives, in cities, in 
te the world. the desert, at remote mines, in the oil fields—driv- 
ure . 
wel , For the Soviet, Cooper-Bessemer built powerful ing compressors, generators or pumps. They fill 
Diesel engines, to run efficiently under most diffi- thousands of vital war jobs now, will serve in 
rch die field conditions. Rach ic coupled to a dyname, thousands of hard jobs of world reconstruction. 
designed for easy moving. As Russia’s victorious 
armies drive the Nazis back and desolated dis- 
he tricts are recovered, these big power units move 
i in. At once, they can supply badly needed electric THE 
ried 4 
= L power for military and civilian requirements. They Cooper-Bessemer 
- need only fuel oil to operate. CORPORATION 
EWS Mi. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City. Pa. 
BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 110 YEARS 
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Kememba? Gi 


This looks almost like any 
General Electric Lamp you might 
buy from your friendly General 


Electric dealer around the corner. 
But it isn’t. Listen! 


On December 7th nearly two years ago this 
lamp was only one of 30,000 other lamps 
aboard a mighty battleship—the U. S. S. Okla- 
homa. It rode the placid, sun-dimpled, blue 
waters of Pearl Harbor along with great guns 
and proud flags. 


It went to the bottom in one of recorded his- 


tory’s foulest acts. But it did not stay down. The 


Background... Official U. S. Navy 


Navy brought it up from the white 
sand and the coral along with the 
great guns and the proud flags. 


Somebody put this lamp into a 
socket and turned on the current. 
It lighted! 
Every day millions of Americans turn on mil- 
lions of other lamps. If this simple act could be 
- a constant reminder that working a little 
harder, grumbling a little less, buying just one 
more War Bond, doing with a little less, con- 
serving, conserving ... it would 
help turn on ALL the lights ALL 


over the world a lot sooner. 


Will you remember? 





G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10 p. m. 
EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


BUY BONDS FOR 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSG VGA Washington, D.C. 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin are deciding, or must soon decide, two things: 

1. How to wind up Europe's war. East-West strategy must be determined for 
spring, 1944. The timing of blows, the liaison of command, must be fixed. 

2. What basis of peace can be held out to enemy nations. There must be the 
machinery for dealing with peace offers, for dealing with newly occupied na- 
tions, for settling innumerable issues that will arise in the war's 1944 climax. 

These things can be reported on very good authority..... 

First, no firm peace offer has yet come out of Germany. 

Next, all plans now being made rest on the conclusion that Germany will not 
crack from air assault this winter; that a vast 1944 land blow must be struck. 

Third, Finland, Rumania, maybe Bulgaria, are trying now to get out of war. 

Finally, a German crack-up is a reasonable expectation once U. S.-Britain 
show that they can put a big invasion army on the continent of Europe. 

Everything points to spring, 1944, as the climactic period of this war. 




















It is Europe's political problem, not so much the military problem, that 
still tends to stump Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin; that poses some basic issues. 

Basically: Roosevelt-Churchill want a Europe as little changed as possible 
from prewar. They want new faces in politics. But: They want little shift in 
the center of economic power, little change in financial or business relations. 
Their approach is conservative. Stalin is more ready for change. He is going 
along with nonbusiness elements; is not opposed to some trouble. For example: 

In Poland: Roosevelt-Churchill support the conservative Government-in- 
exile, the landowning group. Stalin is backing the peasant-led "partisan" 
movement. There are elements of civil war in this developing situation as 
Russians near. 

In France: Stalin is playing close to de Gaulle; is going along with the 
French underground, with its labor union ties. Roosevelt-Churchill incline more 
to Petain, to the conservative business and financial elements in France. 

In Italy: Roosevelt-Churchill aim to preserve the monarchy, to do as little 
upsetting of control in industry and finance as possible. 

In Yugoslavia-Greece: Stalin is back of the partisans; is supporting groups 
that oppose the return of the monarchy in those nations. Roosevelt-Churchill 
are on the side of the monarchy and are not rushing to the aid of the partisans. 

In Germany: Roosevelt-Churchill expect peace moves from the conservatives. 
Stalin is more inclined to look to the German labor unions for revolt. 

That's a natural division of viewpoint, a natural line of disagreement. 

The reason is that Britain must have a stable Europe; must expect to pick 
up her old trade ties, her financial ties, her political contacts if she is to 
avoid highly difficult economic readjustments in postwar. Britain needs to keep 
Europe oriented to her. Instead: Europe is tending to veer toward Russia. 

Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin sooner or later must find a way to work out that 
Situation; must create machinery for reconciling viewpoints and plans. 

We tell you more of this basic problem in a report on page ll. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


In the war itself..... In the stage just ahead: 

A winter “sitzkrieg" is probable in the West and South on land. Fighting 
in Italy will be in rather slow motion. Russia will provide the fireworks. 

U. S.-British air attack on Germany will rise in intensity; will show by 
Spring whether a major nation can be knocked out, or nearly so, by air alone. 

U. S. Navy will provide the winter's fireworks in the Pacific. 

Then: In the spring the big final push in Europe will start. Invasion may 
be costly to U. S. in men; may still be far more difficult than many imagine. 
It definitely is not yet wise to conclude that the European war is all over but 
the shouting. It may just be approaching its most violent phase. 

In the Pacific: U. S. Navy should be back in Philippines by autumn, 1944. 

Prospect is that General MacArthur's operations in the South Pacific will 
tend gradually to be overshadowed by Navy operations in the Central Pacific. 




















At_home, the postwar outlook for military men is not quite so good. 

There has been a widespread idea, inside the services and outside, that the 
military will stand high when the war is over; that the generals of this war 
might go as high in politics and power as did generals of the Civil War period. 

Three happenings suddenly tend to alter that ideas: 

1. A general struck and kicked at least one shell-shocked private and other 
generals stood behind him, recommending his promotion to higher permanent rank. 

2. A general rushed through a $134,000,000 oil development in Canada with 
few safeguards for the U. S. investment, drawing fire from Congress. 

3. A general's aide wrote a letter from the South Pacific to the political 
opponent of his commander in chief, praising him, at least by implication, for 
his attacks upon the commander in chief. 

Not that there are not mitigating circumstances in these and other cases. 
There very probably are. But: [It is just that war is a time of much waste and 
of cruelty. It also is a time when many sensibilities are offended. Then: 
There tends to be a later kickback, an emphasis on mistakes, magnifying of waste. 

So: Those who have expected a political future for generals and admirals 
may be mistaken. They may be reckoning without mistakes still to be revealed. 




















There already is a shifting of interest in postwar plans, a shifting away 
from plans for grandiose changes in the machinery by which the world operates. 

To illustrate what is happening to sentiment..... 

Relief and rehabilitation: Original ideas for ending want in the world, 
for guaranteeing minimum diets have simmered down to small-scale plans for pre- 
venting starvation in parts of Europe. Aid may be less than after World War I. 

A world RFC: Treasury has detailed plans for a new world institution to 
finance postwar industrial development. Interest in a world RFC had been high. 
It's dwindling. Treasury's program created scarcely a ripple of interest. 

World superstate: Emphasis now is upon a minimum of superstructure in any 
postwar collaboration among nations. Any powerful central world organization 
appears to be outside present calculations. Trend is the other way. 

Big idea now seems to be to try to get back to "normal" just as quickly as 
possible after the war, to make as few permanent changes as possible. 

















Father draft: Outlook remains unchanged. Fathers whose order numbers are 
more than halfway down the list aren't likely to be called in 1944. 

Inflation: The spreading idea that Europe's war may end in 1944, that there 
may be a crack in demand for men.and materials is easing pressure for higher 
wages, for higher prices a little; is introducing a new note of caution. 

Food: Supplies of most things are adequate and will continue so. 

Fuel: Coal is more abundant, oil adequate, gasoline tight. 





See also pages 14, 16, 45. 
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FIRST STREAMLINER BUILT ON AERONAUTICAL 
PRINCIPLES was the famous “Comet,” de- 
signed and fabricated by Goodyear’s Aircraft 
division in 1935 for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. In the Comet, 
lightness-with-strength was achieved by de- 
signing roof, sides and floor of the cars as 
main load-carrying elements of the structure 
— the same stressed-skin or monocoque con- 
struction widely used in aircraft. This under- 
taking was part of Goodyear’s early work in 
exploring the possibilities of light aircraft 
metals that contributed to the development 
of the superior alloys in use today. 























The advantages of using a 
plastic such as INSUROK 
for parts or for a complete 
product are being con- 
sidered by hundreds of concerns today. 
Sales and engineering members of post- 
war planning committees are passing 
judgment, considering the market po- 
tentials and estimating costs. 





The ultimate cost and satisfactory use 
of INSUROK, like any basic material, 
depend on the selection of the right 
type and the grade having the correct 
characteristics. The use of the correct 
grade of INSUROK will not only effect 
economies in material cost, but will 
also permit important savings in fabri- 
cation, assembly, or in the construction 
of the other parts with which it is used. 

Richardson Plasticians can provide 
valuable assistance in determining 
whether Molded INSUROK or Lami- 
nated INSUROK is best suited for your 
postwar product. 





Typical applications of 
INSUROK 


are shown 


below! 

The new non- 
technical booklet 
"Facts About Plas- 
tics” should be at 
the fingertips of 
anyone considering plas- 
tics for postwar prod- 
ucts. Write for your copy 

today. 


Precision Plastics 















The RICHARDSON COMPANY J 
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YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of sport- 
ing goods, use synthetic rubber, reclaimed 
and scrap rubber in the making of ten- 
nis and handballs and for bladders, yarns 
and footballs, ete. The War 
Production Board found that use of sub- 
stitutes had not proved practicable. 


cove;rs for 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a claimant to any 
interest in trade-marks, commercial prints 
or labels now or formerly owned by na- 
tionals of designated foreign countries, fail 
to report such interest’ by Feb. 1, 1944. 
The Alien Property Custodian says that 


Form APC-31 should be used. 
% 7 * 


YOU CAN soon, as an essential user of 
passenger cars or trucks, probably obtain 
noncombat Army vehicles manufactured 
in 1940 and earlier. The War Department, 
in announcing that a certain amount of 
such vehicles will be made available to 
civilians, said disposition will be through 
normal channels as provided under Pro- 


curement Regulation No. 7. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, as a fleet owner or opera- 
tor of a motor vehicle, after the first of 
next year purchase engines, transmission 
facilities without 
turning in used parts. The WPB order is 
designed to facilitate repair and keep ex- 
isting equipment in operation. 


and rear axle facilities 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as operator of a cof- 
tonseed oil mill, fail to set aside 75 per 
cent of your clean second-cut linter pro- 
duction during the first nine months of 
the 1942-43 season for delivery to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for chemical 
use. The WPB raised the quota from 65 


per cent because of crop deterioration. 
. * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a retailer of citrus 
fruits, obtain the same prices for the com- 
ing crop that you did last season. In line 
with the Office of Price Administration’s 
program for rolling back the cost of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, retail ceilings have 
been cut back by from 10 to 15 per 
cent. — 


News -Llines 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT qd 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 












en A 








YOU CANNOT deduct from your jp. 
tax interest paid on a tax claip 
against a dissolved corporation of whid 
you and other sole stockholders were, a 
such, the sole recipients of the corpon. 
tion’s assets on dissolution. A circuit cour 
of appeals has so decided. 


come 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a user of tallow ang 
grease, now maintain a 60-day supply 
The War Food Administration raised the 
permitted inventory from a 45-day supph 


* * 


YOU CANNOT, for income tax pur. 
poses, charge as a long-term capital gaip 
from partial liquidation a gain realized 
from sale of preferred stock, with know. 
edge that the stock would be redeemabk 
thereafter. The Tax Court of th 
has held that such income is taxabk 
as a long-term capital gain. 


soon 
U.S. 


* * + 


YOU CAN, as a producer of yarn ond 
fabric, now obtain supplies of raw wool 
The WPB, however, warns that this re 
laxation in control will have no effect o 
prevailing restrictions on the manufactur 
of clothing, which principally are due t 
man-power shortages and lack of facilities 

* * . 

YOU CANNOT construct temporary 
extensions to serve as electric lighting dis 
plays for decorative purposes over the 
Christmas holidays. The WPB order is i 
line with its policy of conserving power. 


—_— 


* om * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer od 
power-driven wood-cutting saw blades, 
turn out as many types and sizes as for- 
merly. WPB has reduced the varieties ¢ 
solid-tooth circular saws and wide and 
narrow band saws from 5,400 to 1,404. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a firm or a persol, 
own or control two or more standard broad: 
cast stations serving the same area, unles 
public necessity can be shown. The Feder! 
Communications Commission announce 
that, for existing stations, the rule will 
come effective Midnight May 31, 194. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings % 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unirep Stat , 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia. 
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to feed this hungry belly? 


Flere stands a souvenir of War—a silent, 
implacable challenge to the meaning of our 


words ... Here stands want. 


A grim reminder that we must not waste food 

now—that we dare not complain—it also says,as 

no words could,that part of the victory we're fighting 
for can only be won with plowshares. 


What part will machine tools play? The greatest part in 
history. For there is scarcely an essential to civilized 
living today that does not stem from a handful of basic 
precision machine tools... from the barest necessity, a 
loaf of bread, to the most intricate and wonderful 


machines which help men think, to search and to know. 


And one of these machine tools—the internal grinding 
machine—is essential to the creation of literally 
everything that will make this world a better place 


in which to live, after this war is won. 


> 
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Helping the tire maker: Pictured here is a laboratory model of the new Westinghouse-developed “mass spectro- 
meter,” an adaptation of which analy gases with incredible swiftness and accuracy. Right now, one of the most 
important of its many uses is speeding up tremendously a step in the making of synthetic rubber. 


Westinghouse research accepts every wartime challenge... 


Under the spur of war, Westinghouse research is delving into numberless mysteries, not only 
in the vast field of electricity and electronics, but also in chemistry, physics, metallurgy, 
plastics. And as a result, out of the great Westinghouse laboratories has come a steady 
stream of new war products, and new and better ways of making old ones. 


Westinghouse research develops new talent 
for America... 


To Westinghouse, each year, come several hundred bud- 
ding scientists and engineers—to work, to learn, to blaze 
new trails in elgctrical research. And each year, through 
more than 100 Westinghouse scholarships, young men 


enter America’s engineering colleges to develop the native 


skill and talent that has made America great and will 
make it greater. 





Westinghouse research promises new 
wonders for peace... 


You have heard much talk of the marvels science will 
offer you after the War. Well, there wi// be marvels — 
plenty of them—and Westinghouse research is work- 
ing to contribute its full share. But we will never lose 
sight of what we consider our first duty: seeing that, 
beyond all question, each Westinghouse product, old 
or new, is the very finest of its kind. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. Plants in 25 cities, offices everywhere. 
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THE REMAKING OF EUROPE: 
DECISIONS FACING BIG THREE 


Problem of Balance-of-Power Doctrine vs. Collective Security 


Early action in settling 
basis for peace expected 
to speed ending of war 


Prime Minister 
Stalin—now or 


President Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Premier 
later—are faced with two big decisions. In 
the first place, they must decide on the 
timing and strategy for the final co-ordi- 
nated offensive to defeat the Germans. At 
the same time, they must decide on the 
broad outline of policy that will apply in 
remaking Europe. 

An American military mission to Mos 
cow is making available to the Russians 
the details of plans for invading Europe 
from the west. It is up to Mr. Stalin to 
reveal, in turn, the Russian plans for 1944, 
so that the two big operations of the Eu 
ropean war can be meshed. 

Even more interest and importance. 
however, center on the decisions to be 


reached on political issues. Secretary of 


State Cordell Hull told Congress that the 
principles agreed upon at Moscow meant 
that the balance-of-power doctrine no 
longer would guide in European settle- 
ments. He also said that, in the future, 
military alliances and secret treaties would 
not provide the basis for relationships be- 
tween big nations. 

Much upon these 
principles are implemented by the Big 
Thiee. If Mr. Stalin for Russia, Mr. 
Churchill for Britain, and Mr. Roosevelt 


for the United States can agree upon the 


how depends how 


basis for European peace, then the Finns, 
the Rumanians and the Hungarians can be 
told how 
The German people then can be told what 


they may get out of the war. 


the price of peace will be for them. Pow- 
erful forces will be set to work to aid in 
bringing the war to an earlier end. 
Two approaches to the problem of re- 
making Europe confront the Big Three: 
First is the balance-of-power approach. 
This is the traditional British doctrine. It 


rests upon the fundamental thesis that no 
power shall be permitted to become strong 
enough to dominate the continent of Eu- 
The British, to 
continental power from becoming domi- 
nant, to the 
side, in order to keep a balance and in 


rope. prevent any one 


throw their weight weaker 
that way retain the power of decision. 

When France was the strongest power 
on the Continent, Britain threw her sup- 
port to Germany. When Germany became 
the strongest power, Britain lined up with 
France and Poland. 

Second is the collective-security ap- 
proach. This is theeapproach that appar- 
ently now is favored by the Russians and 
Americans and to which the British are 
agreeing. Emphasis is on co-operation and 
collective action for peace, rather than on 
national rivalries, alliances and competi 
tive armaments. The plan for building a 
new League of Nations is part of the col- 
lective-security approach. 

Mr. Hull, in his current speeches, leaves 
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no doubt that he is strongly in favor of 
collective action for peace. The question 
now is whether Russia is finally convinced 
the U.S. 
Mr. Hull and that Britain’s old balance- 
of-power doctrine no longer will prevail. 

The balance-of-power approach, as out- 
lined by its advocates, would mean: 

What Britain-U. S. would do. The pri- 
mary aim of a European balance of power 
would be to keep Russia from being too 
strong and from having complete domi- 
nation of the continent of Europe. Russia 
would 
internal development. 

The countries of Eastern Europe—in- 
cluding the Baltic states, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia the Balkans—would — be 
urged to unite in a confederation. With a 
total population of more than 100,000,000, 
such a would serve as a 
buffer Russia and Germany. 
Russia, it is argued, thus would be se- 
cured against attack from the and 
could against attack 
from the east. 

Germany would 
ing up too closely 
with the Eastern 
She would not be 


be encouraged to concentrate on 


and 


confederation 
between 


west 
mass her defense 
be prevented from ty- 
either with Russia or 
Europe confederation. 
allowed to regain her 
strength, but 
crushed. France 


former military neither 


would she be would be 
strengthened, provided she would help to 
hold both Germany and Russia in check. 

The Scandinavian countries—Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark—would be 
encouraged to form a northern federation, 
which also would help to balance off both 
Russia and Germany. 

Turkey would be kept in control of the 
Dardanelles, thus preventing Russia from 
the Middle East. 
Britain would seek to retain her sphere of 
influence in Southern Iran, so as to pre- 


getting too strong in 


vent Russia from getting direct access to 
the Indian Ocean. 
In the Far East, China would be 


strengthened as a counter to Russia—and 
Japan, though reduced in size and power, 
would be maintained as a counter to 
China. 

There you have the outline of the bal- 
ance-of-power approach. 

What Russia would do. The catch in 
the schemes for balancing off Russia is 
that Russia would be able to act aggres- 
sively to build up her own influence. She 
has come out strongly against an Eastern 
Europe confederation. She is preparing to 
sign a 20-year alliance with Czechoslo- 
vakia. She considers the Baltic countries 
part of her territory. She refuses to deal 
with the Polish Government-in-exile and 
is encouraging bands of “partisans” in Po- 
land. She expects the Balkan countries to 
follow policies friendly to her. She is 
linked closely with the French Committee 
of National Liberation headed by General 
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de Gaulle. She is prepared, if necessary. 
to play an aggressive role in postwar Ger- 
many. She might be strong enough to 
seize the Dardanelles and all of Iran. 

Thus, in case the affairs of Europe again 
revert to the old balance-of-power for- 
mula, Russia is fully prepared to look out 
for herself. Policy makers of U.S. 
Britain are aware of this fact. 

Over against the balance-of-power ap- 
proach is that of collective security. De- 
Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill 


and Mr. Stalin presumably will be based 


and 


cisions of 


on this second concept. Here is what the 
collective-security approach would mean: 

For U.S.-Russia-Britain-China. These 
four countries, on the basis of this second 
work together 
during the postwar years. They would deal 
with the 
good faith rather than suspicion. They 


approach, would closely 


each other on basis of mutual 
would provide the leadership for some new 
association of the “peace-loving” nations 
of the Their strength 
would be used to prevent another war of 


world. military 
aggression. Their economic strength would 
be marshaled to maintain business activity 
and employment in the world at a high 
level. Through the Declaration of Moscow, 
the four-power approach to collective se- 
curity already is taking shape. Mr. Roose- 
velt, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek are expected 
to continue this approach, in an effort to 
hammer out unity among the so-called 
peace-loving nations for both the war and 
the period of peace that will follow. 

For Germany-Japan. Policies toward 
the enemy countries, Germany and Japan, 
would be aimed at keeping either of them 
from following the road of military con- 
quest again. Through avoidance of the 


halance-of-power approach, Germany 
would be kept from exploiting her position 
in the middle of Europe and playing Brit- 
ain and Russia off against each other. The 
enemy countries would be given a chance 
to share in the world’s economic prosperity 
only if they demonstrated that they had 
completely forsaken their old habits of 
preying on their neighbors. 

For the smaller countries. The collec 
tive-security approach would give the 
smaller countries a place of partnership 
along with the big powers. They would not 
be used as pawns in a game of interna- 
tional power politics. They would take 
part in all decisions affecting themselves. 
So long as they refrained from aggression, 
they would be free in their internal affairs. 

A new balance of power? Actually, 
the structure of world co-operation that 
now is taking shape is being built around 
a new balance of power, The U.S., Britain, 
Russia and China together form this new 
balance. The territory of these four powers 
is distributed over much of the earth’s 
surface. They do not crowd each other. 
Each is a “satisfied power,” with large ter- 
ritory, and is primarily interested im an 
opportunity to develop what she has. 

Thus the power no 
longer is confined to Europe, but is world 
The present leaders of the four 
countries believe that the old balance-of- 
power doctrine for Europe is an outworn 
concept. Instead, they believe that the 
new world-wide balance of power, m keep- 
ing with the world-wide scope of modern 
military development, has the best chance 
of guaranteeing collective security for the 
world. It is against this background that 
decisions now are being made by leaders 


of the Allies. 


new balance of 
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Steady rise in spending with 
prospect that the peak will be 
reached within six months 


The present war is likely to turn out to 
be about a $300,000,000,000 war for the 
» United States, measured in terms of dol- 
lars. It may cost a few billions less than 
that, or it might cost many billions more. 
At the least, it will be about 10 times as 
costly as World War I. 

A few signs came in recent days to 
suggest that the war might not be quite 
so expensive as that. The Army announced 
it would not use $13,000,000,000 that had 
been appropriated for it. There were re- 
ports that the Navy might not need 
$5,000,000,000 of its appropriations. Those 
turned out to be statistical mirages in a 
war program that already calls for $340,- 
537,000,000 in appropriations and authori- 
zations. 

What has happened is that changes in 
strategy and war needs are forcing changes 
inemphasis and timing in war production. 
What has not happened is a reduction in 
the over-all demand for war materials. 
The real spending record and spending 
outlook on a conservative basis are found 
in these facts: 

In the first wor year. This first year 
really began July 1, 1941, when appropri- 
» ations and spending began in earnest, al- 
though war itself was delayed to Decem- 
ber 7. In that first year, war spending was 
$28,286,000,000. One-fourth that amount 
was spent in the previous year for defense 
preparation. 

Inthe second war year. The year from 
July 1, 1942, to June 30, 1943, saw the 
war effort ascend rapidly toward its peak. 
In that year, the effort was measured by 
the spending of $75,087,000,000. 

In the third war year. This is the year 
that began July 1, 1943. In this year, war 
spending is in full stride. In November, it 
reached a monthly rate of nearly $8,000.- 
000,000, or an annual rate of $96,000,000.- 
000. For the year as a whole, spending is 
expected to total $92,000,000,000. That is 
less than the $100,000,000,000 officially 
forecast for the year, and shows that shift- 
ing war programs are being reflected in a 
spending rate slower than originally ex- 
pected. 

In the fourth war year. It is assumed 
that Germany will be defeated by the 
time this year starts next July, or soon 
thereafter. Japan still will be in the war. 
Spending in this fourth year will drop to 
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an estimated $75,000,000,000, and will go 
lower rapidly as the year progresses. 

Those years of war spending add up to 
$277 ,000,000,000. There will be other bil- 
lions as the spending tapers off. If the 
Japanese continue to fight beyond July, 
1945, then each month will see other bil- 
lions added, so that the war easily may 
turn out to be a $300,000,000,000 war. 

This prospect of spending leads to the 
question of what money is available, and 
where the money is going. 

Money provided. Congress already has 
provided the war agencies with more than 
$340,537,000,000. Of this, the Army is 
setting aside $13,163,000,000 that may be 
turned back to the Budget Bureau for 
good, unless the Army needs it before next 
July. That leaves a total war fund of 
$327 ,374,000,000. The Navy may turn 
back a few billions that it is unable to use 
before the appropriations expire. 

Money spent. The war agencies have 
spent $138,641,000,000 so far. This leaves 
a total of $188,733,000,000 still to be spent 
from the money already provided. The 
war is only about 41 per cent over, on this 
basis. That fact does not indicate any im- 
portant general cutback in expenditures 
during the immediate period ahead. But 
there will be constant changes in the pat- 
tern of spending as the armed forces recast 
their ideas of what it will take to win the 
war. The prospect, in more detail: 

The Army. The Army, including Air 
Forces, has a total war fund of $178,524,- 
000,000 after subtracting its recent trans- 
fer of money appropriated for 548,000 
more men than now are going to be used. 
It has spent $76,218,000,000, as of No- 
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vember 1, and still has more than $100,- 
000,000,000 to spend. Despite cutbacks in 
tank, ammunition and ordnance produc- 
tion, the Army will continue to increase 
its spending rate through the rest of this 
fiscal year, which ends June 30. 

During the year starting next July 1, 
the Army’s spending probably will decline 
rather rapidly, unless Germany succeeds 
in a prolonged stand against invasion. The 
reason is that the Army’s heavy reserves 


of materiel can go far in the fighting 
against Japan. But orders for aircraft, 


especially heavy bombers, will keep Army 
expenditures up in the billions until Japan 
is defeated. 

The Navy. Appropriations for the Navy 
total $93,875,000,000. Less than half, or’ 
$39,580,000,000, has been spent, leaving 
more than $54,000,000,000 still to be spent. 
Navy spending will continue large until 
the war with Japan is over. 

Authority to use its present funds may 
expire before the money is spent, but the 
Navy already is asking for more. It has 
just sent to Congress a request for au- 
thority to spend $5,000,000,000 for an ad 
ditional 3,500,000 tons of landing boats 
and auxiliary vessels. To make room for 
this program, it canceled contracts for 305 
destroyer escorts, 122 patrol craft. That 
is an illustration of program shifts that 
change the timing of expenditures without 
reducing over-all costs very much. The 
peak construction rate for naval ship- 
building still is a few months away. 

Maritime Commission. Money appro- 
priated for the merchant ship program now 
totals $12,092,000,000. By November 1, 
$5,097 ,000,000 was spent. Even if the war 
with Germany continues, expenditures for 
merchant ships probably will slacken off 
about the middle of next year. 

Other war spending. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. has committed $16,475,000,- 
000 for the building of war plants, pur- 
chase of raw materials, etc. Against these 
commitments, net expenditures of $6,615,- 
000,000 have been made. Other war agen- 
cies, including the Agriculture and Treas- 
ury departments, have received funds 
amounting to $26,408,000,000. They have 
spent $11,131,000,000, more than half of 
it going into Lend-Lease material. 

Ht all adds up to facts that do not 
justify an impression that this war is get- 
ting any cheaper. If all goes well in the 
war, the peak of spending may be reached 
within the next six months. But there still 
are a vast number of dollars to be spent 
in fulfilling military demands. 
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A SLOWDOWN IN ITALY? 


DEFENSE STRATEGY OF NAZIS 









Allied Advance Impeded by Heavy Fighting and Stubborn Retreat 


Axis Armies under pressure 
in preparing to meet, invasion 
thregt in Western Europe 


The fighting in Italy has reached a bull- 
dog stage. Long-drawn-out battles are be- 
ing followed by stubborn retreats by the 
Germans across the streams and among 
the heights of the Apennines. Those bat- 
tles mark a turn toward tough going in 
the war in Europe. In Italy and elsewhere, 
the Allies are feeling Nazi defensive power. 
That power brings premonitions of bitter 
struggles before Germany can be beaten. 

Three months ago, the Allies seemed on 
the verge of a swift triumph in Italy. But, 
today, Rome’s historic defense line is held 
fast by 11 German divisions. Now the 
Americans and British must fight through 
sticky mud, up steep mountains and along 
stony watercourses for every yard of gain. 

For days at a time, the Allies are 
slowed to the pace of the trench fighting 
in the first World War. And, elsewhere in 
Europe, there are signs that a new stage 
of the war is being reached. 





MUD 


It was nature’s leash... 


On the Eastern front, the Germans 
have struck hard with heavy forces against 
Russia’s offensive. West of Kiev, the Rus- 
sian advance was turned into a retreat. 

In the Balkans, the Germans are waging 
campaigns to disperse all partisan armies 
and to stamp out guerrilla opposition. 

In the Aegean, the Germans have upset 
a British move to seize the Dodecanese 
Islands and have captured or have driven 
out of the Islands all British and Italian 
forces that took part in fighting there. 
When it began, this move seemed to be 
an Allied bid to Turkey to come into the 
war. When it ended, the move seemed to 
give Turkey a new incentive to stay out. 

These situations on three fronts add up 
to an important change in the war out- 
look. Questions arise as to what this 
change means, and as to what part the 
Italian campaign can be expected to play 
in the ultimate course of the war. 

The map on page 15 tells the story of 
the slowdown in the Allies’ advance up 
the Italian boot. The ouster of Mussolini, 
the surrender of Italy and the Allied land- 
ings created a desperate situation for Hit- 
ler. The British-American plan was to 
seize advantage of that situation. 

At first, the Allied forces swept ahead. 
In 24 days after the landing on Septem- 
ber 3 at Reggio Calabria on the toe of the 
Italian boot, Gen. Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s British Eighth Army was in pos- 
session of the great aviation center at 
Foggia, nearly 250 miles away. Another 
week, and Termoli, 50 miles farther up the 
boot, was taken. The Eighth Army has 
not been able to advance as much in the 
following seven weeks. 

From the very start of its landings on 
the beaches at Salerno September 9, the 
American Fifth Army, under Lieut. Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, has had desperate fight- 
ing. The Germans tried to drive the Fifth 
Army into the sea at Salerno. But the 
Americans and British units broke the 
opposition, within three weeks were in 
Naples, and for two weeks more kept 
going at a good pace. Then, as with the 
Eighth Army, progress slowed. 

Nature is an ally of the Germans in 
turning the fight for Rome into one of the 
dogged campaigns of this war. The battle- 
fields are far different from the balmy 


Italy of the travel books. The Germans 


are defending the narrowest cross sectig, 
of the Italian boot. Here, some of th 
world’s roughest country once was us 
by Hannibal to outwit the Romans, Ty 
central spine of the Apennines rises abo 
6,500 feet, with some peaks nearly 959) 
feet. The troops have had to fight » 
steep slopes for possession of bleak ridges 
covered with snow, and have had to seal 
cliffs in the face of heavy fire. 

The streams provide ideal defense lines 
Those streams flow both ways from th 
mountain backbone. Now they are swollen 
by torrential rains. The canyons along 
their headwaters and the flooding torrents 
closer to the sea are equally formidable 
barriers. First the Fifth Army had to bat- 
tle its way across the Volturno, then over 
the Regia Canal and the Savone. Now 
that Army is locked in battle along the 
Garigliano, another of the rivers flowing 
into the Tyrrhenian Sea. Over the mow- 
tains on the Adriatic side, the Eighth 
Army now has crossed the Sangro, the 
latest in a succession of river crossings. 

The torrents, the mud and the crags 
have made this region a rival of the New 
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Guinea mires, the North African desert, 
the tundra of Attu and the malarial jun- 
Jes of the Solomon Islands as a disagree- 
able battlefield of this war. The Germans 
have built trenches in key positions. The 
narrow defiles along the few roads have 
proved perfect for use of land mines and 
booby traps. In spite of everything, the 
Allied troops have kept on. At times their 
advance has slowed to half a mile a day. 

And now Rome still is 80 to 100 miles 
distant. Germany, rallying 
temporarily has saved her situation in 
Italy. The question arises as to Italy's 
role in the unprecedented coming struggles 
between Germany and the Allies. 

A secondary front. The Allies’ setbacks 
have reduced considerably Italy’s present 


from disaster, 


importance as a front. Greater forces no 
doubt would have been poured into Italy 
if they could have swept unchecked up the 
boot to strategic Northern Italy. 


At present, the American and British 
have the highly important air bases of 


Southern Italy and Sardinia. Those air 
bases now are coming into use to spread 
air war over Southern Europe. The push 
toward Rome is to be continued. But big 
forces are not to be thrown into action 
on a front so rough and roadless and nar- 
row that they could not be supplied or 
fight. 

Italy, for the time being, 
front. Yet there remains in store for 
a dramatic role in the 
ahead. 

Italy's place in Germany’s problem. 
For Germany, the landings in Italy are 
only a forerunner of greater invasions to 
come. Now all signs point to the big test, 
not in Italy, but in Western Europe. 
Germany has little time left to prepare 
to meet that blow. 

One big problem gets closer to Germany 
every day. That problem is where and 
how she is to redistribute her land armies 
to fight U.S.-British forces on the west 
and south and Russian forces on the east. 

The grim struggles in Italy and Russia 
mean that Germany is turning to the de- 
fensive. She is trying to stabilize her lines. 
For the time is at hand when she cannot 
afford to keep two-thirds of her 300 com- 
bat divisions facing Russia. She must seek 
short and strong defense lines. And she 
must withdraw troops from the Russian 
theater to add to the 100 divisions that 
can be moved to meet danger on her west- 
em front. 

Thus, Germany's 11 divisions holding 
the shortest line across Italy are making 
it possible for 14 other divisions to stand 
o reserve in Northern Italy, within reach 
of trouble elsewhere. And Germany’s coun- 
terattacks in Russia probably shield new 
retreats that will be intended to release 
more troops. Germany’s great difficulty is 
that she approaches the western front 
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crisis with so much of her force tied down. 

Htaly’s place in the Allies’ problem. 
Italy figures differently in the preinvasion 
problem of the Allies. They have large re- 
The force in England could be sent 
to land anywhere from Northern Norway 
to Southern France. The force in North 


serves. 


Africa, Italy, Sicily and Sardinia could be 
sent against Southern France, or into 


Yugoslavia, or into the Southern Balkans. 
The force in the United States is a reserve 
that can be drawn upon to back up any 
front in Europe. 

All told, these troops comprise a great 
fluid reserve for the Allies. The size of this 
uncommitted reserve is the Allies’ advan- 
tage, just as the lack of such a reserve is 
Germany’s danger. 

The timing factor. Timing no doubt will 
be a vital factor in the Allies’ new blows 
on the western front and on other fronts. 
Winter is the period of getting ready, 
rather than launching big moves. In win- 
ter in Europe, armies must contend with 
rain, mud, snow, ice, sleet and fog. The 
high mountain passes of Italy and the 
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Balkans are clogged with ice and snow. 
Winter time for all-out bombing of 
Germany’s production centers and supply 
lines. Only the Russians are at their best 
in winter fighting. 

Spring is the season for launching the 
greatest blows that America and Britain 
are planning. Signs indicate that, try as 
she will, Germany may fail to distribute 
her forces to fend off those blows when 
they fall. By taking troops from the east- 
ern front, Germany will give Russia a 
chance to strike harder than ever with 
her large reserves. Bombing will slow down 
more and more Germany’s efforts to move 
troops from front to front. Once German 
forces are committed in one place, the 
Allies can hit in another place. Ultimately, 
not only Western Europe, but also the 
Balkans, Southern France and Italy, too, 
may be expected to see heavy action. 

Thus Italy is to get a new role in this 
war. Instead of being the only American- 
British front in Europe, Italy is due for 
a place as one among several fronts that 
are to encircle Germany. 
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Conflict over whether cash 
payments should benefit 
producers or consumers 


Once again the country sees Congress 
and the White House tangled in a fight 
over food price “subsidies.” Congress, un- 
der farm bloe prodding, is determined that 
there shall be no subsidies that hold down 
prices to consumers. The White House is 
determined that there shall be subsidies as 
a resistance to inflation. 

The public, as usual, is left in uncer- 
tainty about what all of the shouting is 
about. It learns one day that the Govern- 
ment is acting to hold up the price of po- 
tatoes, cheese, sugar and a wide 
variety of other farm products at 


HOW SUBSIDIES WORK 


Two Goals of the Administration in Controlling the Prices of Food 


Fluid milk. In several metropolitan 
milk markets—New York City, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Omaha and 
Council Bluffs—the Government buys 
milk from the handlers at a given price 
and sells it back to them at a lower price, 
using Commodity Credit Corp. funds to 
defray losses. The effect is to give produc- 
ers more money without raising the retail 
price. This program costs around $12,000,- 
000 a year. 

Dairy feed payments. Dairy farmers 
everywhere in the United States are com- 
pensated for the increased cost of feed by 
Government “dairy feed payments.” Thus 
the producers get part of their income in 
Government checks instead of getting it 








as much as the Government subsidy 
Consumers vs. producers. It is thi 
entire program of consumer subsidies, » 
roll-backs, to which Congress objects. Th 
farm bloc and a majority of Congres 
would let prices go up. They argue thy 
consumers have more money and then 
fore ought to pay higher prices for food 
The White House wants to keep foo 
prices stable so as to protect consumer 
with fixed incomes and to ease the pres. 

sure from labor for wage increases. 
This is the phase of the subsidy pr. 
gram that is causing all the fireworks jy 
Congress. The other type of subsidy appar. 
ently is approved by the farm leaders, hy 
this type of subsidy the Government sup 
ports prices for the benefit of pro 





a cost of about $350,000,000, but 
that this is not considered a “sub- 
sidy” by the farm bloc. It learns 
the next day that the Government 
is trying to hold down the price of 
bread and meat and a variety of 
other products at a cost of about 
$530,000,000 a year, but that this 
is a “subsidy” that must be barred. 

The farm bloc and Congress are 
strongly in favor of Government 
support for farm prices that tend 
to decline. They are strongly op- 
posed to Government action to 
control quoted farm 
products that tend to rise. The re- 
sult is confusion as to just exactly 
what the Government is doing. 
what it plans to do, and what Con- 
gress is trying to keep it from doing. 

As to “subsidies,” or price roll- 
backs, here is what is being done: 


prices of 
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ducers. Here is what is happening 
Hogs. Last spring, the Goven. 
ment, urging farmers to produce 
more hogs, promised to maintain 
the price at not less than $13,754 
hundredweight. Now so many hog 
are available that the packers can- 
not process them fast enough and 
the price is tending to fall below 
the support level. The Government 
tells farmers that it will continue 
to buy on the basis of $13.75, even 
though it could get pork cheaper. 
Sugar. The Government guar. 
antees sugar beet growers a price 
on their 1943 crop $1.50 a ton high 
er than the 1942 price. This pro 
gram is costing $50,000,000. 
Cheese. In order to maintain 
the price of cheddar cheese at % 
cents a pound, the Government is 
spending $25,000,000. 


\ 








Meats. At present, the Gov- 
ernment, through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., makes “slaugh- 
ter payments” to packers, ranging from 
95 cents to $1.30 per hundred pounds live 
weight, depending on the type of livestock. 
As a result, ceiling prices at retail average 
3 cents a pound less than they otherwise 
would be. For civilians, the meat roll-back 
program costs $290,000,000 a year. 

Butter. When the roll-back program 
went into effect last June, the ceiling price 
of butter was 46 cents, based on 92-score 
grade at Chicago. Under that program, the 
RFC began making payments of 5 cents 
a pound to creameries, thus permitting 
them to sell butter at the equivalent of 41 
cents a pound instead of 46 cents. This 
program, for civilians, is continuing at an 
estimated ‘cost of $60,000,000 a year. 
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all in their regular milk checks. Consum- 
ers keep on paying the same price as be- 
fore. The total cost for three months up to 
the end of this year will be $60,000,000. 

Bread and flour. Another squeeze has 
been developing in bread and flour. Wheat 
prices have been rising, but the price of 
bread and flour has been held down by 
ceilings. Now, by spending $108,000,000, 
the Government permits farmers to receive 
parity prices for wheat, enables the millers 
to stay in business and holds down the 
price of bread and flour. The subsidy is 
the equivalent of one-half cent on a 
pound loaf of bread. The alternative would 
be to let the bread price go up a whole 
cent, which would cost consumers twice 


Similar price-support programs 
are in effect on a long list of other 
commodities, and the estimated te 
tal cost is $350,000,000. 

Two views of inflation. Leaders of 
the farm bloc say the subsidies are infla- 
tionary, because they are paid from bor 
rowed money and add to the pressure of 
demand on available goods. Administre- 
tion leaders contend that to do away with 
the subsidies will let down the bars to it- 
flation by causing an upward spiral d 
prices and wages. The Administration says 
that, for every dollar saved by not paying 
these subsidies, the Government will have 
to pay out two dollars in the higher cost 
of war materials of all kinds. 

Out of all the argument, one thing 8 
clear: If the Administration wins, f 
prices will stay where they are. If the 
farm bloc wins, food prices will go up. 
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Step from your office building terrace into your Helicopter 
and commute to your hunting lodge on a mountain lake 200 


miles away! 


That’s more than a commuter’s dream, for the 
Helicopters already designed will make it possible for you 
Tomorrow! You can take off and land vertically. ..and fly so 


fast that your hide-out in the woods will be only minutes away! 
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KEEPING APPOINTMENTS WITH 


In a day’s combat, an infantry division fires about 
300 tons of ammunition... 100 37 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns, 127% tons...and the thousands of army vehicles 
“passing the ammunition” and other supplies each 


burn up an average of 10 gallons of gasoline... 


All of these materials — the guns, the “gas”, the am- 
munition, the vehicles — plus 700,000 other different 
military items—must come by sea. 


A gigantic supply task without parallel in the history 
of the nation, this job calls for the finest coordination 
oO 


-~ 


American railroads with ships. 


¥e 37,493 in the Armed Forces 


76 have given their lives for 
their country 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





CONVOYS 


The railroads must bring everything to ship sidings 
exactly as needed—and when needed. Any slip, any 
delay, may hold up a convoy sailing. 


So keeping appointments with convoys is one of the 
most important jobs railroads have these days. 


If pushing a “convoy train” through ahead of your 
passenger train caused you to be a little late for an 
early-morning business appointment, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad feels sure you will gladly overlook it. The 
demands of war must have not only railroad equipment 
—but the right-of-way! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ie fo] 


Serving the Nation 
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THE END OF BIG INCOMES: 


President’s Aim of $25,000 Ceiling a Reality Under Present Tax Load 


Behind the reluctance 
of Congress to impose 
still higher levies 


No person in the United States drawing 
his income from salary or dividends will be 
able to retain as much as $25,000 of net 
income in 1944 or 1945. That is true if his 
income was relatively unchanged in 1942, 
1943 and 1944 and it is true regardless of 
the size of his income. 

This situation accounts in large part for 
the unwillingness of Congress to add much, 
if any, more to the rate of tax on individ- 
ual incomes. It grows from the fact that in 
1944 and 1945 individuals must pay the 25 
per cent of the lesser of 1942 or 1945 in- 
come tax that was unabated when income 
taxes were placed on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
That 25 per cent, divided into two equal 
portions, must be paid in addition to the 
regular income tax on 1944 and 1945 in- 
comes. 

As it works out, a married man with two 
dependents, having $50,000 of net income 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944 would retain $23 
065 of his 1944 net income after taxes al 
the regular tax rates. He would have to 
pay $3,106 additional, however, as the un- 
abated portion of his 1943 income tax, so 
that he really could retain only $19,959. 
The same man with $100,000 of net income 
could retain $31,350 at the regular rates, 
but only $23,415 after he had paid the 
$7,935 unabated portion of his 1943 tax. 
If this man had $1,000,000 of net income 
from salary and dividends, he could retain 
$100,000 of net income after regular tax. 
When he had paid the $106,673 that he 
still owed on 1942 or 1948 income he ac- 
tually would be out of pocket $6,673 and 
would have no net income left in. 1944 or 
1945. 

The accompanying table shows that, 
owing to the unabated portion of the 1942 
or 1943 tax that must be paid in 1944 and 
1945, the man with $100,000 of net income 
apparently will be better off in the next 
two years than the man with $1,000,000 of 
net income. He would retain $23,415, where 
the $1,000,000 man would be out of pocket 
86,673 and would still have to meet his 
living expenses. 

ongress was impressed by the size of 
these taxes and balked at imposing more 
on individual income. It concluded that 
present taxes fulfill the President’s request 
that no individual in the United States be 
permitted to retain in wartime more than 
$25,000 after paying taxes. 
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The tax situation confront- 
ing individuals, while bad 
enough, looks worse on the 
above basis than it really is. 
That is due to the following 
three factors. 

First of these factors is in- 
volved in the distinction be- 
tween net income, on which 
the comparison is based, and 
income. On the basis 
of gross income, which is in- 
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dividual income before de- 5,000 
ductions for contributions, 10,000 

° ° 25,000 
losses, interest paid, taxes 50.000 
other than federal income 100,000 
taxes, etce., many individuals 250,000 


500.000 
1,000,000 


can retain more than $25,000. 
It remains true, however, 
that it is from the proceeds 
of net income that the indi- 


WHAT YOU WOULD HAVE LEFT 


The following table shows the income a married per- 
son with two dependents would have left next year after 
payment of taxes under the House bill and the unabated 
portion of the 1942 tax. 


1944 tax Amount of 
liability unabated 

under tax Net after 
regular Net income payable Total tax 
rates after tax in 1944 payment 
$ 138 % 2.362 % 12 $ 2.350 
746 4.254 74 4.180 
2,277 7,723 239 7484 
9,762 15,238 1,102 14,136 
26.935 23.065 3.106 19,959 
68.650 31,350 7.935 23.415 
208,074 41.926 24.173 17,753 
$45.074 56.926 51.6738 5.253 
900.000 100,000 106,673 —6,673 


*Assumed to be nine-tenths of gross income. 





vidual must meet his living 
expenses, so that the net income compari- 
son stands. 

The second of the factors that tempers 
the outlook for the man of large income 
traces to the abated part of his 1942 or 
1943 income tax. The man with $100,000 
of net income had about $47,000 of tax 
liability abated or forgiven when pay-as- 
you-go taxes were enacted, so that either 
he or his estate is that much better off 
than it would have been. The man with 
$1,000,000 of net income in the years from 
1942-44 had about $640,000 of tax liability 
forgiven, so that he or his estate is that 
much better off even after paying $106,673 
additional in 1944 and 1945. If he had 
saved out of 1942 income to pay the por- 
tion of tax liability that was abated as 
well as the unabated portion, he now is 
better off in spite of the heavy 1944 and 
1945 payments. Otherwise his estate will 
get the benefit. 

In other words, while the man with 
$1,000,000 of net income must pay taxes 
in 1944 and 1945 that are larger than his 
net income in those years, he is freed from 
the liability of paying 75 per cent of the 
tax that he would have had to pay on his 
1942 or 1943 income, so that the individual 
in this category really has reason to feel 
better off. 

Then there is the third factor that 
must be considered in judging the rela- 
tive well-being of individuals with net in- 
come. This is the factor of returns from 
the sale of stocks and bonds and other 
capital assets. Official figures show that in 
1941, which is the last year reported, per- 
sons with $1,000,000 or more of annual 


income obtained only 1.2 per cent of that 
from salaries or other compensation and 
nearly 20 per cent from long-term capital 
gains. Other sources accounted for the re- 
mainder. Long-term capital gains, which 
are gains from assets held six months or 
longer, now are taxed at a flat rate of 25 
per cent. This means that, if a man made 
$1,000,000 from trading in stocks, he could 
keep $750,000. If he made the 
amount from salary or dividends, he 
would pay a tax of more than $750,000 
and would retain less than $250,000 of 
gross income. The point is that not all 
income is taxed at the high income tax 
rates. 

Even with these mitigating factors, in- 
come taxes are high enough so that Con- 
gress made up its mind that they should 
not go higher for individuals at the present 
time. 

Those high-income individuals who do 
find themselves with a negligible or nega- 
tive net income in 1944 and 1945 are ex- 
pected to take comfort from the fact that 
the payment of the unabated part of their 
1942 or 1943 income tax is a major reason 
why Congress balked at imposing. still 
higher tax rates. They also find that after 
1945 they will be fully current in payment 
of income taxes and that, when and if 
their income should drop precipitately, 
they will not be faced with the tax on the 
previous high year of income that they 
might not be able to pay. Taxes now go 
down currently with income. 

That rounds out the story of what now 
is happening to incomes of high-income 
individuals. 


same 
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Expanding Job Prospects 


For U. S. Experts After War 


Vast Role That Awaits Our Technicians in Repairing Devastated World 


America as the greatest 
reservoir of potential 
engineering specialists 

American engineers are building high- 


ways and airports in China, railroads in 


Iran, airports in Italy, India, Australia 


and Africa, setting up steel plants in 
South America, oil refineries elsewhere. 


Turks, seeing U.S. machinery for the first 
time, find it good. Russians want more of 
it. So do the Chinese and the peoples in 
the broad lands of South America. 

In these desires lies a vast postwar op- 
portunity for American engineers and the 
machines they are creating. For the war, 
better than any peacetime competition, 
is giving the world a demonstration of 
what American technical skill and Ameri- 
can machines can do. The Army, the 
Navy, and the 
searchings for raw materials are putting 
the technicians 
proving grounds in every 


Lend-Lease economic 


products on 


Both 


and their 
climate. 
are standing the tests well. 

The demand for American engineers 
and their machines will rise when the 


shooting stops. There will be a vast re- 
construction job to be done in the lands 
war has 


where seared the earth. Other 





nations that for the first time have 
glimpsed the realities that come from tech- 
industrialize. Plans al- 
ready are being made. The engineer with 
slide rule and lathe, with theodolite and 
bulldozer, can break old monopolies and 


nicians want to 


dig new channels for world trade. 
China has exact and positive ideas of 
what it wants to do after the war. Russia 
is evolving plans for the reconstruction of 
its industries. Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Rumania, all of these 
have felt the blast of Brazil and 
countries to the southward = are 


France, 


war. 
other 
working out definite plans for industriali- 
The should 
contain these items: 

Russia will want to rebuild within three 
or four that have 
been wiped out by the war. They were the 
fruit of 25 years of hard work. When the 
Nazis tore into Western Russia, the Rus- 
sians destroyed many of these industries 
themselves. Others were blasted by the 
Germans in the fighting, or when they 
were driven out. The rich industrial areas 
of the Ukraine are Steel mills, 
dams, heavy-goods plants are gone. 

In the rebuilding, Russia will want the 
most modern machines and skills. These 
come from America, as Russia well knows. 


zation. engineer’s notebook 


vears the industries 


leveled. 
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NAVY ENGINEERS UP TO THEIR WAISTS PLAN PACIFIC SEAPLANE BASES 
. . the slide rule is the new discoverer 
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can machines steadily into Russia. Along 





American engineers helped Russia to build 
many of these plants that were destroyed 
And Lend-Lease has been feeding Ameri- 


with planes, tanks, sub-machine guns, 
trucks, jeeps and field telephones, 17,000 
tools have gone 
from America into Russian arms factories, 
Lend-Lease might prove to be a sampling 
process for the trading days to come. 
China envisages a vast building program 
whose duration may range from 20 to 50 
years. The Chinese Society of Engineers 
has a committee busy reducing specific 
plans to detailed data. A five-year plan is 
being worked out for the postwar period. 


metal-cutting machine 


NUNS C\e | 
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—Acme 
PROJECT TO THE NORTH 
Alaska highway 





Preliminary figures for the long-range 7 
period bulk large: 100,000 miles of rail 
way; 20,000,000 tons of steel; 25,000 loco- 
motives; 300,000 freight cars; 30,000 pas- 
senger cars: 500,000 new automobiles a year 
for 10 years; 1,000,000 miles of highway. 
Chiang Kai-shek sets a period of more 
than 20 years for these goals. But Chinese 
engineers, in constant communication with 
U.S. engineering experts, keep cracking 
away at them, boiling them down to costs 
and horsepower mvolved and other details. 

This is only one phase of the Chinese 
plan. Aside from land transport, China 
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wants her own ships, numerous industries. 
Here the figures run like this: 10,000,000 
tons of ocean-going ships; power plants 
that will turn out 20,000,000 kilowatts: 
30,000,000 telephones; 12,000,000 miles of 
telephone cable; 1,000,000 new homes a 
vear, furniture, sanitation and cotton and 
woolen mills. The precision tools and auto- 
mati¢ machines needed for these. 

Occupied Europe will be well blasted by 
the time the war ends there. All kinds of 
industries will need rebuilding. The debris 
of war must be cleared away. 

These countries have engineers of their 


—CIAA photo 
PROJECT TO THE SOUTH 
Brazilian airfield 


» own. But no profession has seen such 


rapid change in the war as has that of the 
engineer. He has adapted the production 
line to uses to which it never before had 
been put. New methods have been evolved. 
New fields of science have been explored. 
A new way of producing magnesium may 
make that a cheaper metal to produce 
than aluminum. Electronics and_ plastics 
offer all sorts of possibilities. Europe will 
want to think twice before it goes back 
to old ways of making old goods. 

And much of the know-how for doing 
; these jobs never has been set down in 
books. It right out of the 
engineers’ heads. They have been too busy 
to write. And many of the things they 
were doing were cloaked in military 
secrecy. Even if they could have been 
written, Europe was too oppressed and 
miserable to read. And the circulation of 
scientific books has been shut off, along 
with others, in the occupied countries. 
Here, again, the advice of the American 
engineer will be in demand. 


must come 
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The engineer, to a larger degree than 
ever before, will have the world on his 
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drawing boards. He may measure it and 
blueprint it, sink oil wells, dig mines and 
build mills. He may build steel mills in 
the Ukraine, install oil-cracking machinery 
in Rumania, set up power plants in China 
or textile mills in Brazil. 

(American engineers have trodden many 
of these paths before. But in many areas 
past preferences went to the British and 
the German. Their training had a deeper 
background of economics and administra 
tion and politics than did that of the 
American. And their governments opened 
the them. But the 
engineer held himself strictly to his own 
particular job. That was one of the rea- 
sons why the Russians liked U.S. engineers 
so well. They were keen craftsmen and 
did not dabble in political theories. 
the 
gineer into odd corners of the world held 
There 


was no class prejudice in America that 


doors for American 


The opportunities that took en- 


an appeal for young Americans. 
looked down upon the expert technician. 
Where, in England, 
certain social stratum was expected to go 
to Oxford or Cambridge, rather than to 
Sheffield or Manchester, in 
might go to Massachusetts Tech, or Calli- 


the young man of a 


America he 


fornia Tech, or Georgia Tech or Carnegie 
Tech, if his mind turned in that direction. 
The technical schools of America caught 
some of the keenest minds. 

Engineering training has been acceler- 
ated by the war. At the moment, the 
United States the greatest 
of potential engineers that any nation 
ever has had. By the hundreds of thou- 
sands, youngsters have been trained for 
technical work in the Army and Navy. 
They have the mathematics and physics 


has reservoir 


that comprise the base for any type of 
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THE ART OF BULLDOZING IS TAUGHT TO A NATIVE IN AFRICA 
. channels for world trade are being dug 


engineering. They need only the polishing 
touches to make them specialists. 

As the lets the 
engineers finish the conversion of Ameri- 


war rush down, and 
can industry back to peace, they will find 
the rest of the world beckoning. 

Brazil, in this Hemisphere, already 1s 
turning to the United States for help. In 
needs for materials and fin- 
bringing an 


creased raw 


ished products are unprece 

there. 
Adminis- 
tration, special engineering courses are be 
Brazilian 


dented expansion of industry 


Through the Foreign Economic 
worked out en- 


ing to equip 


gineers for the expansion job. They will 
be given practical experience along with 
engineering training. 

Other Latin-American countries, through 
the Af- 
fairs, are sending their citizens into this 
work in 
trained as 


Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
industries 
When 
they go home, they will take with them 
with North 
chines and methods. 

The challenge lies ahead. Experts, plan- 
ning for a future in trade, 


country to American 


and to be technicians, 


a familiarity American ma- 


world 


Say 
American exports easily can double the 


$3,000,000,000 prewar outgo. And the very 
volume of trade will increase vastly the 
amount of imported raw materials that 
can be used. 

These imports are the goods in which 
Russia and China and South America and 
Europe will have to pay. But the more 
machine tools and steel go out, the more 
tungsten from China and manganese from 
Russia can be used. The engineer who 
cuts the pattern of the postwar world 
must figure out the uses to which America 
can put the goods that stream in as a 
result of his work. 
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WHEN EXECUTIVE GOES ABROAD 


Question Whether Powers of Office Accompany Chief on Foreign Soil 


Fate of many bills 
seen at stake. Wilson 
action as a precedent 


Reports from London and elsewhere 
persistently hinted last week of a meeting 
between President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and Premier Stalin. Some 
dispatches said Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek might 
such a conference, with traveltime added, 
would keep Mr. Roosevelt out of the coun- 
try for a considerable period. And such a 


be present, too. Obviously, 


prospect raises the question whether presi- 
dential powers go with the President when 
Mr. Roosevelt, 


from a hotel room in some foreign capital, 


he travels abroad. Could 


for example, veto a bill passed by Con- 
eress? 
This question may prove important. 
Bills are heading toward the White House 
which he may wish to disapprove. The 
measure forbidding subsidy payments is 
one of them. In addition, there is a_ bill 
making fathers last to be drafted. 
Taking shape are bills to make the anti- 
trust laws inapplicable to the insurance 
\dministra- 
tion price and rationing powers now held 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. These measures affect inter- 


business, and to give the Oil 


shocked soldier in a hospital tent during 
the Sicilian campaign last August, in 
the expressed belief the soldier was shirk- 
ing. General Patton was severely repri- 
manded by Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
that theater, and forced 
to apologize to all concerned. News of 


in command in 


the incident was suppressed. On October 
1, President Roosevelt had nominated 
General Patton for promotion to the per- 
manent grade of major general from that 
of colonel. It all raised the question of 
just what Army regulations are in such 
cases and how they were applied. 

The regulations, known as the Articles 
of War, forbid an officer to strike a soldier. 
The court-martial, 
reprimand or admonition, at the discretion 
of the offender’s commanding officer. That 
meant, in this case, General Eisenhower. 


punishment can be 


The latter weighed the offense against Gen- 
eral Patton’s record as an aggressive, bat- 
tle-winning General. The Sicilian campaign 
was at its height. A court-martial would 
have meant removing General Patton from 
his command immediately. It was ques- 
tioned whether a change in command at 
that high level might not slow down the 
Sicilian drive. So General Eisenhower gave 


General Patton a_ blistering reprimand, 


and added a warning that he would be 
removed if the incident were repeated, 

General Eisenhower later investigated 
personally whether the incident had had 
any serious effect upon the attitude of the 
General Patton’s army toward 
their leader. He was satisfied that it had 
not, and so considered the case closed. 

But the explanations left many dissatis. 
fied, in Congress and out. There was much 
criticism of the fact that Army censorship 
kept the incident quiet until a radio com- 
mentator made it public from Washington. 
Some were saying that General Patton 
must surely have lost the respect of his 
men and should be removed for that rea- 
son. And many were puzzled as to why the 
promotion had been asked in the light of 
all the circumstances. President Roosevelt 
may be questioned about that. 

Meanwhile, the President is urging that 
the Government be more generous to the 
veterans of this war than it was to men 
who served in the first World War. The 
latter received $60 each when they were 
discharged from the Army. Veterans may 
get up to $300 each this time. 

Mr. Roosevelt sent a message to Con- 
gress renewing his plea for mustering-out 
pay, unemployment insurance, and full 
old-age pension credits for time 
spent in the service. 


men of 





ests which might go to court if the 
bills are vetoed by the President 
while on foreign soil. 

As to the question of the Presi- 
dent’s the Constitution 
says nothing. But there are prece- 
dents. President Wilson carried out 
all the functions of the Presidency 
while in Paris for the Peace Con- 
ference. Mr. Roosevelt, himself, 
has_ transacted presidential 
ness from naval vessels far at sea. 
Justice Department officials say 
Mr. Roosevelt’s powers would be 
unimpaired during absence from 
the country; that he could sign or 
veto bills, issue executive orders, 
and the like, just as though he 
were in the White House. Obvi- 
ously, Mr. Roosevelt is ready to 
proceed on that assumption. 

The Patton incident provoked a 
furious dispute—in which the 
White House was implicated, as 
the result of a chain of events. 


powers, 


busi- 








Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, in a 
fit of temper, struck a_ shell- 
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—Talburt in Washington Daily News 


SMOKE GETS IN HIS EYES 


The President mentioned no spe- 
cific figures, but a suggestion as to 
the Administration program came 
from Chairman May of the House 
Military Affairs Committee. Mr. 
May said he would introduce a bill 
providing $300 mustering-out pay 
for men who served six months or 
longer, $200 for four to six months’ 
service, and $100 for less than four 
months. Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, presented a bill to 
unemployment insurance 
to $25 weekly, the exact 
to be fixed by the num- 
ber of dependents. 


provide 
of $15 


amount 


Postwar planning and an indi- 
cation that Mr. Roosevelt is work- 
ing toward a high level of business 
and industrial activity in peacetime 
were included in the message on 
veterans. 

“We must not lower our sights to 
prewar levels,” Mr. Roosevelt said. 
“The goal after the war should be 
the utilization of our 
human resources.” 





maximum 
and material 
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ame Tournapull equipped with 200 H.P. Diesel engines and 2 American Blower Fluid Drives. 
yuse 
Mr. Many a U. S. flying field is being constructed in record time thanks to the 
bill Tournapull. This giant vehicle capable of scraping, picking up and carry- 
pay ing enormous loads is designed for economy plus high speed movement 
‘hy over long hauls. 
18 
four It is equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives! 
n.), , ee . = ‘ . 
4 Here again the principle of Fluid Driving through a hydraulic coupling 
ail prevents the transmission of torsional vibrations, eliminates stalling, insures 
at & a smooth start with the smoothest possible pulling power. The Fluid Drive 
um- also protects the transmission and the Diesel engines from shock loads. 
We'll be ready, immediately after Victory with complete facilities for the 
os design and manufacture of Fluid Drives of all sizes and types (excluding 
wind passenger car Fluid Drives). We will also be ready with complete lines of 
ness . ° ° ° ° ° : ‘ 
' heating, ventilating, air handling, mechanical draft an olle 
“we ing, ve uling, air h g, mec cal aft and dust collecting Comey view el Aouiee 
op equipment, Blower Fluid Drive. There is 
no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
“"@ AMERICAN BLOWER KEN 
9/ ax 
+ AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN AMERIGAND 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO YZ 
ia production. Division of American Radiator ond Standard Sonitary Corporation = 

















Four-day miracle on ADAK 


ADAK ISLAND is a fog-shrouded dot in 
the Aleutians—a bleak, bare rock, 
blasted by Arctic gales. On nearby Attu 
the Japanese worked for eleven months 
trying to scratch out a landing field. On 
Adak the U. S. Army Engineers took 
their “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors in 
through the surf, and in 96 hours an 
American fighter plane landed on 
the strip they had built! 

Those tough Yank Engineers finished 
the job before they stopped to make a 
shelter for themselves, though the icy 
wind blew 75 miles an hour. “The im- 
possible,” they say, ‘‘we do immediately. 
The miraculous may take a little longer.” 

Wherever Allied fighters push forward, 
“Caterpillar”? Diesel Tractors, Graders, 





-. Par. GFF. 





Engines and Electric Sets are in the 
thick of the advance. They are built to 
stand up and deliver full power, month 
after month, under the worst possible 
conditions. And the vital jobs they do 
for Army, Navy and Marines are liter- 
ally numbered by the hundreds. 

Today, and as long as it may take to 
win this war, the armed forces have first 
call on ‘‘Caterpillar’” production. When 
victory comes, the war-tested advan- 
tages of ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesel power will 
be available for a host of peacetime 
uses. And the ‘‘Caterpillar’”’ dealers, now 
devoting their skill and energy to the 
maintenance of older machines on the 
home front, will again be able to supply 
civilians with new “‘Caterpillar’”’ Diesels. 





CATERPILLAR 27/ 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY U. S. WAR BONDS! 
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Strategy in Attack 
On Gilbert Islands 
Press Appraisal 


The American offensive in the Gilber 
Islands is viewed by most commentig 
editors as a blow of major importance 4 
Japan because of the dilemma which jj 
Some 


forces on the believe its 


main purpose is to lure the Japanese flee 


enemy. 


into combat; others, that it opens a ¢. 
rect-line offensive against Japan. 

“Our 
‘island hopping,’ ” 
(Va.) World-News 


the acquisition of 


is obviously not mer 
says the Roanoke 
(Ind.-Dem.). “Tt js 
without which 
further advances against the Philippines, 
for example, would be very difficult.” 
(Mass.) Christian Science 
Monitor (Ind.) suggests that “once U.§ 
air power has been established on a fev 
‘immovable carriers’ in the Gilberts . .. it 
is quite possible that the drive in New 
Guinea will then look more like a feint 
around left end, with the main push con- 
ing through the Marshalls to Truk and 
on to the Philippines and Formosa.” 
The New York Times (Ind.) interprets 
the assault as revealing “a strategy of the 
long pull,” calling for a war of attrition 
until to “whittle 
down Japan’s naval and air strength, espe 
cially shipping, until her outer defenses fall. 
“In this war of attrition the principle 
of dispersal appears more serviceable than 


strategy 


bases 


The Boston 


Germany is defeated, 


the usual military maxim of concentra- 
tion,” the 


new front in 


Times observes, viewing the 


relation to those in New 
Guinea, Burma and China. 

The Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatel 
(Ind.-Dem.) bases Pacific strategy on the 
assumption “that the crushing of the Reie! 
will make possible an irresistible attack 
upon Japan in 1944 and 1945.” 

Calling the assault “the 
threat yet made to Japanese power in th 
Pacific,” the Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind- 4 
Dem 
of the major Allied purposes is to lur 
the fleet, concentrated near Truk, into $ 
real test of naval strength in open battle, 


most serious 


believes that “unquestionably one 


leaving the Japanese “a choice of abandon- 
ing a large and important sector in the 
Pacific or of risking capital ships in a 
major engagement.” 

“Tf the Japanese fleet could be destroyed 
or vitally weakened,” the Washington 
(D.C.) Star (Ind.) points out, “all Japa- 
nese possessions outside the homeland 


would fall apart like a rope of sand.” 
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tle knows why this Christmas =< 
all of us should GIVE WAR BONDS 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY * AKRON, OHIO 








WENTY-YEAR old Doris Peoples is doing a man-size 

war job—and getting a tremendous thrill out of it. She 
pilots a powerful gasoline-driven lift truck through the | 
machine-crowded shops of the big Timken Roller Bearing 
factory, hauling loads of from 2 to 3 tons of raw materials 
and finished products. 









” Doris averages more than 100 pick-ups and deliveries in an 
OTS ' 8 hour shift and covers miles of shop aisles in doing so. 
When this photograph was taken she was handling one 


of the largest Timken Bearings made; it measures over 4 


* a 
!) | ; feet in diameter and weighs nearly 4 tons. Bearings like 
é vers ; this are used on the roll necks of huge steel rolling 
mills. Timken Bearings by the millions—large and small 
The —are going into war equipment of every kind and the 
t 


machines that make it. 


We can’t all join the armed forces, or work in war plants 
like Doris; but we can all buy War Bonds—more and 
more of them—and thereby help to bring Victory closer. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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[TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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ewe oem Listed: 
HOW CARRY-BACK AIDS BUSINESS 


(Many businessmen are looking ahead 
to the postwar years when they will face 
the problem of shifting to peacetime pro- 
duction. Greatest attention is centered on 
the financial angles of the problem, on 
how a company can build up a cash re- 
serve or credit to tide it over the recon- 
version period. Congress is studying this 
matter in connection with the new tax 
bill. The Treasury favors use of the pres- 
ent “carry-back” tax method to help cor- 
porations to absorb their postwar losses, 
them to set 

wartime 


rather than to allow aside 
tax-free from 


This raises the question of how business 


reserves income. 


concerns can “cushion” future losses.) 
The carry-back provision of the present 
tax law allows businessmen to carry oper- 
ating losses back two years to balance 
against periods in which they had profits, 
and, in some cases, to get cash refunds on 
taxes paid in these good years, to offset 
their losses. Likewise, if a company suf- 
fers an operating loss, this can be carried 
forward against the next j 
which profits might be earned, thus cut- 
ting down on the tax liability for these 
two years. 


two years in 


The carry-back method has the effect of 
allowing you to average your income over 
a five-year pericd im determining your 
tax for that entire period, rather than 
paying high taxes in years of high income 
and no tax in a bad year. The principle 
of carry-back also applies to an unused 
excess-profits credit. This allows a corpo- 
ration in periods of declining profits to 
offset the excess-profits net income of the 
two preceding years with the whole or 
part of the excess-profits credit that is 
not used in the current year. 


Just how would the carry-back work for 
a company with a big operating loss? 


Suppose, for example, your company has 
a net operating loss in 1944 of $100,000. 
But in 1942 it had a net income of $40.- 
000 and in 1943 a net income of $60,000 
(with no excess profits). Your $100,000 
loss would be offset by your net income 
of $100,000 for the two preceding years. 
Thus a refund of the entire tax paid in 
1942 and 1943 would be in order to offset 
the loss carried back from 1944. 


The carry-back and carry-over for a five- 
year period would work as follows: Sup- 
pose your company had a net operating 
loss of $100,000 in 1944, but had a net 
income of $10,000 in 1942 and of $30,000 
in 1943. After figuring the carry-back to 


DECEMBER 3, 1943 


the two profit years and getting’a refund 
of taxes paid in 1942 and 1943, your loss 
still would be $60,000 more than your net 
income ($100,000 minus $10,000 minus 
$30,000). This $60,000 would constitute 
a carry-over to 1945 and 1946 when there 
might be profits. If the net income for 
two should be $60,000, you 
would break even, with the effect of no 
taxes for the five-year period. 


! , . 
these years 


What about a company that has no loss, 

but does have reconversion expense? 
The principle of carry-back works at pres- 
ent only for companies that have net op- 
erating Thus, if 
does not have a year of operating loss, it 
cannot fall back on the carry-back for a 
tax refund though it 


losses. your company 


even has heavy 


extra expenses for reconversion. 


Further legislation is likely to be passed 
to clarify the procedure for tax deduc- 
tions to cover expenditures in reconvert- 
ing plants to peacetime production. The 
Treasury would be willing to allow these 
to be deducted from 
wartime income through the carry-back 
method where a plant returns to its iden- 
tical prewar condition. But it 
that costs of expansions or changed opera- 


reconversion costs 


believes 


tions of plants should be regarded as capi- 
tal outlay and should not come out of 
wartime income through use of the carry- 
back. Thus, a company that ventured 
into a new enterprise might find that it 
could not use, as a carry-back, losses that 
resulted from expanding its operations 
into a new field. 


Can you deduct from taxable income a 
postwar reserve that is set aside? 
Postwar reserves usually cannot be de- 
ducted from taxable income, but must be 

set aside from income after taxes. 


What if your company needs cash from 
a carry-back tax refund during the 
year that operating loss is heavy? 


Under the present law, a company must 
show its tax loss before it gets a tax re- 
fund, but the Treasury is proposing a 
speed-up for this procedure to supply such 
cash when it is needed 


The carry-back method is expected to be 
of increasing importance to corporations 
after the protection against 
losses during the period of reconversion. 
The present attitude of Congress appears 
to be a willingness to agree with Treasury 
recommendations in the matter of tax 
refunds through carry-back of losses. 


War as a 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 


FORESTER 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
of LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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A DUAL 
SERVICE TO 
BUILDER AND 
BUYER 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers . 


A new air training school faced a kitchen crisis: with 
hundreds of cadets in camp, and several hundred more 
were arriving, several of the electric ranges broke down 
in quick succession. 


Replacement parts were urgently needed. Equally urgent 
was the need to get to the cause of the trouble, to end 
the series of mishaps that had affected one oven after 
another. A call went to Graybar for immediate help. 


Before the bugler was up the following morning, 
Graybar had temporary repairs completed, pending ar- 
rival of replacement parts. In addition, a Graybar man 
worked together with the field electrician tracing the 
source of the trouble, which proved not to be an equip- 
ment defect, but uneven voltage due to unusual local 
power requirements. The cadets had hot food, and the 
reputation of the range builder was protected. 


products and appliances . . . via Graybar. 


tween builder and buyer. 


GraybaR 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BLOG, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 





Here, the range builder as well as the air field bene- 
fited from Graybar's unique combination of pro- 
curement ‘‘know-how"’ and electrical experience. In 
peace, as in war, this broad range of understanding 
encourages leading suppliers to distribute electrical 


A nationwide network of stock points ... a staff 
skilled in technical and merchandising methods .. . 
help make Graybar o mutually beneficial link be- 


. . 20,000 customers 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





The Government’s economic stabilization 
policy is being challenged by increasing 
pressure from workers for higher wages 
and from farmers for higher prices. Recent- 
ly, a five-man committee of the War Labor 

| Board began a 60-day study of the cost of | 
living which some believe will recommend 

higher wages. Others say it would hasten in- | 

flation and doom the “little steel” formula, | 

} To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 

| opinion, The United States News asked in- 

dustrialists, labor and farm spokesmen and 

| others this question: 

| 


Do you think the Government will 
be able to hold the line against in- 
flation in view of the wage increases 
granted the miners, and is the ‘‘little 
steel’’ formula doomed? 


Answers appeared last week. Others are 
printed herewith. 


ss 


Chester C. Davis 


St. Louis, Mo.; President, Federal Reserve 

Bank of St. Louis; Agricultural Adjustment 

Administrator, 1933-36; Member, Nationa 

Defense Advisory Commission, 1940-41, 

Former War Food Administrator, 
answers: by telegraph) 

Average weekly wage earnings for all 
factory workers have risen by over 50 per 
cent since January, 1941. This clearly 
demonstrates that a “hold the line” pro- 
gram resting solely on basic wage -rates is 
no “hold the line” program at all. 
Even with relatively stable wage rates, 

workers’ incomes and purchasing power 
can rise sharply through longer hours at 
overtime pay, upgrading and adjustments 
to correct inequalities. Unless new pur 
chasing power from these sources as well 
as from wage rate increases can be 
brought under control through more effec- 
tive tax and savings programs, inflation 
control will be in jeopardy. 





a 


N. F. S. Russell 


Burlington, N.J.; President, United States 
Pipe and Foundry Co., 
answers: 

I think Government will be able to hold 
the line against inflation if it takes a real- 
istic view of wages and the price of living, 
and I do not believe that the “little steel” 
formula is doomed as a formula, though 
the percentages may be increased. 


A. S. Goss 


Washington, D.C.; Master, The National 
Grange, 


answers: 

The Government cannot hold the line 
against price advances completely, but 
spiraling inflation can be prevented. Ad- 
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.-- when father read by this 





1. In 1890, when everyone read by kerosene 
lamp or gaslight, running an oi! company was 
a pretty simple operation. The automobile 
had not been invented, railroads still burned 
coal, and people used just three petroleum 
products: kerosene, asphalt and axle grease, 





4. As a result, our tools of production be- 
came so complex and expensive that no one 
man, or small group of men, could provide 
them. Take refinery equipment, for example. 
By 1919 we’d graduated from shell stills to 
tube stills—we no longer fed in a barrel of 
crude at a time and ladled off the products. 





7. And it explains why Union’s owners have 
increased from nine people to 31,652. For the 
only way you can finance this kind of equip- 
ment is by pooling the money of a lot of peo- 
ple. Now you can form these pools in two 
ways: by government ownership or by private 
corporations. We Americans chose the latter. 


AMERICA’S 





FIFTH 


FREEDOM 


We didnt need cat crackers 





2. We could make all of these products we 
could sell at Union with old-fashioned $5,000 
shell stills. So it wasn’t too difficult for nine 
Santa Paula, California, business men to start 
the company out of their personal savings. 


5. But tube stills cost 20 times as much and 
we had to have more of them. By 1926 we had 
installed a cracking plant to crack gas oil and 
make more gasoline. This gave a pretty good 
gas but we kept experimenting to improve it 
until in 1938 we put in hydroforming units 
that cost 600 times as much. 





8. For it preserves the economic freedom 
of the individual, the efficiency of a free econ- 
omy and that all-important human incentive 
—competition. The system may not be perfect 
yet. But it has given us the highest standard 
of living and the greatest capacity for 
production any nation has ever known. 


ENTERPRISE 


is FREE 








3. If scientific progress had stopped at that 
point, and father still read by kerosene lamp, 
we could still operate on that same basis. But 
it didn’t. In the years between 1890 and 1943, 
man made more scientific progress than in all 
the centuries that had gone before. 








6. And today we're installing catalytic crack- 
ing units (“cat” crackers) that cost many times 
more, “Cat” crackers will enable us to make 
more powerful aviation gasoline as well as 
improved postwar motor gasoline. This kind 
of progress is typical of all branches of the 
oil business. 





This series is dedicated to a discus- 
sion of how and why American 
business functions. If you have any 
suggestions or criticisms we hope 
you will feel free to send them in. 
Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, 
Los Angeles, 14, California. 


UNION OIL 
COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 

































































The Paint Industry 


The Bazooka— deadly rocket gun—needs a 


tough protective finish. Here again, paint 
guards against the destructive forces of battle- 
field corrosion. When the complete story of 
the formulation of protective finishes devel- 
oped for specific war needs is known, it will be | 
as important to a Nation at Peace as it now is 
to a Nation at War... And the value of the Paint 
Industry’s contributions to winning the War 


and the Peace will be fully recognized. 


iypt! 


One in a series of advertisements by General Electric 
in recognition of the important...though as yet little 
known...war role of the Nation’s Paint Industry. 











GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





justment must be made in the case of 
inequities which hold prices below pro- 
duction cost and in occasional salary or 
wage cases, but the increase in price level 
need be slight if the Government has the 
will to tell the people the facts and refuse 
to permit further increases in income to 
those who are now out of line and at the 
same time control unreasonable profits. 


L. Ebersole Gaines 


Mount Hope, W. Va.; President, The New 
River Co., and White Oak Coal Co., 
answers: 

I think the Government already has let 
the inflation situation get away from it in 
view of the wage increases granted the 
miners, and the “little steel” formula has 
been done away with already. It is a very 
simple matter, and quite trite, to note 
that inflation is brought about not by the 
rate of pay, but by the amount of money 
people have to spend and the amount of 
goods available for purchase. 

The miners now are receiving 66 per 
cent more “take home” money than they 
were receiving in January, 1941, the effec- 
tive date of the “little steel” formula. 


Brig. Gen. John H. Schouten 


(Ret.); Grand Rapids, Mich.; Investment Se- 
curities; Former President, Michigan Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

answers: 

The answer is, most emphatically, Yes. 

Percentagewise, the increase in average 
weekly earnings of industrial workers 
since January, 1941, is much greater than 
the increase in the cost of living. 

What is needed is more courage in the 
Executive and Congress so that facts will 
be faced and acted upon, instead of giving 
away to political expediency. 


Bror Dahlberg 


Chicago, Ill.; President and Chairman of 
the Board, The Celotex Corp., 


answers: 

Answering the first part of your ques- 
tion, I do not see why the “wage increases 
granted the miners,” in and of itself, 
should alter the ability of the Govern- 
ment to hold the line against inflation. 
I assume that the wage increases granted 
miners are commensurate with the skill and 
experience required of competent miners. 

As to the second part, “Is the ‘little 
steel’ formula doomed,” it is well known 
that there have been many wage rises in 
specific companies and industries which 
have exceeded the so-called “little steel” 
formula. 

On the other hand, if these increases 
were handled judiciously, I see no reason 
why one should assume that they will dras- 
tically alter the Government’s program of 
holding the line against inflation. 
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courtesy Inter 1 Teleph 


and Telegraph Corporation) 


“Thanks, Underwood, 
for the Help...” 


a“ 


"A 


Veteran Underwoods Help 
Speed the Telephones of War 


Aided by Underwood office 
machines, International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion and its associate companies 
are helping to fight the war. 

Day after day, they produce 
fieldtelephonesand radio equip- 
ment for our Armed Forces and 
globe-circling communications 
services. 

Built and bought for the 
business of peace, I. T. & T’s 
sturdy Underwood Typewriters, 
Accounting, Payroll, Adding 


and Figuring Machines are all 
doing their wartime jobs well. 
They were built to take it. 


Reports I. T. « T.: “Our UEF 
equipment has proved its 
exceptional toughness. Every 
machine has more than met 
our demands for faster and ever 
faster war production. Even our 
older models haven’t had to be 
pampered; service demands 
have been at a minimum. So, 
we say, thanks, Underwood, 
for the help.” 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


In War production on U. S. Carbines, Caliber .30 M-1 Airplane Instru- 
ments — Gun Parts — Ammunition Components — Fuses — Primers — and 
Miscellaneous Items. 


Underwood Typewriters 





Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machines 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Accounting Machines 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: Accounting Machines 


and Adding Machines are available under WPB regulations. 
Typewriters are available for rental to anyone. 


Complete Maintenance Service in 366 cities from 


[FORYICTORY| = coast to coast with up-to-date equipment, methods 
luEF and factory-school trained service men for all makes 
coheed of typewriters as well as for Underwood Elliott 


Fisher Accounting Machines and Adding Machines. 
exom§ Ribbons, Carbon Rolls and Carbon Paper—Com- 


plete lines are available for all makes of machines. 





* Enlist your dollars...Buy War Bonds...To Shorten the duration 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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Bombs, unprecedented in numbers and in destruc- 
tive power, have recently been dropped on Berlin. 

Planes are being manufactured in increasing quanti- 
ties. More and more bombs are to be dropped from 
now on not only upon Berlin but upon other German 
cities. The climax of the air war is at hand. 

The German people apparently have no defense 
against this most powerful combination of air force 
ever mobilized in the history of the world. 

The question of the hour, therefore, is this: “Sup- 
posing the German people want to surrender?” 

What could they do about it? What would we do? 

Peoples who face defeat cannot all of a sudden 
choose a spokesman to articulate their desires. They 
must depend on leaders. And these leaders must be 
able to build a bridge so as to join together the on- 
coming conquerors and the surrendering people. 

Because this is a delicate process, because we have al- 
ready had one example of how not to do it in Italy and 
are now bogged down with a wholly unnecessary mili- 
tary operation that might have been avoided, the time 
has come to examine objectively the steps that must 
be taken to bring about the surrender of Germany. 

Germany’s defeat may not come next week or next 
month but we are confident it will come within the 
next several months. We should lose no time in pre- 
paring for the collapse of Hitlerism. Indeed, by the 
very means of setting up a formula to handle the over- 
throw of Hitlerism we may be able to accelerate the 
coming of the surrender itself. 

For a fortnight now the press of Britain and Amer- 
ica have published dispatches passed by the censors, 
intimating that President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill, Marshal Stalin and Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek have scheduled a meeting overseas to decide 
questions directly related to shortening the war. 
‘UNCONDITIONAL We may infer that if such a 

: meeting has been deemed desir- 
SURRENDER’ CRY 
i$ NOT ENOUGH able so soon after the very suc- 
cessful conference of Méessrs. 
Hull, Eden and Molotov in Moscow, then some of the 
tentative decisions made at Quebec last summer now 
are about to be implemented so that concerted action 
can be taken immediately. 

What conceivably might such action be? It may 
well be an effort to answer this question—if the Ger- 


SUPPOSING THE GERMAN PEOPLE 
WANT TO SURRENDER—? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


‘anarchists, looters and marauders whether they be 








man people want to surrender, how can they go about 
doing it and what can they expect from our side 

It is not sufficient merely to cry out in swashbuck. 
ling fashion that there must be “unconditional sw. 
render.” We did broadcast that idea for several days 
to Italy last summer but a practical situation—y 
discovered later—confronted the King and Marsha 
Badoglio. We tried clumsily to get in touch with the 
latter elements and in the middle of our complicated 
negotiations the Nazis took possession of strategic 
points that robbed us of the conquest of all of Italy. 
nus wir ac Somat Se ce 
TO AVERT CHAOS ‘ 


be ready to win the whole. 
IN POSTWAR REICH hearted cooperation of those 


people in Germany who want to get rid of Hitler and 
Hitlerism but who do not want to be thrust into the 
arms of Nazi bitter-enders, or to be victimized by 


vengeful persons aggrieved by Hitlerism inside or out- 
side of Germany, in the Balkans, in France, Belgium 
or in Holland or in other occupied areas. 

Surrender with order is the logical objective. 

This is not a simple matter of accepting a white 
flag from a German army command. The Nazi mil- 
tarists are capable of confusing and complicating the 
problem and causing an unnecessary sacrifice of lives 
and a chaotic situation that could require years of 
policing by our occupying armies. 

It will be recalled that a committee of Germans in 
Moscow issued a manifesto last spring asking for the 
overthrow of Hitler and calling on their countrymen 
to save Germany from chaos. At that time some ob- 
servers in America and Britain accused the Russians 
of seeking to set up a puppet government in Germany. 2 

Certainly the recent Declaration of Moscow has 
made it clear that all Allied governments must act to 
gether in dealing with liberated peoples. If Germany 
is going to surrender in the next few weeks or months, 
then a program to meet such a development will have 
to be formulated and acted upon by the governments 
of Russia, Britain, China and the United States. 

As a practical matter we must deal with some d 
facto authority inside Germany. We do not wish to 
become entangled with anything that has the slightest 
taint of Nazism and yet there may emerge some lead- 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Need for a mechanism so as to build a bridge between the con- 
querors and the conquered—Means of hastening the end of 





the war by giving publicity to a formula for surrender. 


ers who will have been part of the Nazi system and 
who will be trusted by the revolutionaries as being 
able to build the bridge between the old and the new. 

In Italy both the King and Badoglio were fascists. 
They had been obedient to Mussolini’s orders—pos- 
sibly because they had no alternative. But the Allies 
found it necessary to deal with someone. Badoglio 
and the King did enable us to get what we have ob- 
tained from the Italian people in the southern half of 
the country. Similarly Darlan helped us. Their previ- 
ous political connections, however distasteful to us, 
were subordinated to military necessity. 

We need the cooperation of the German people, of 
the Austrian people, and of the peoples of the Balkan 
states which have been allied with Germany. We are 
assured, of course, of the cooperation of the peoples 
of France, Holland, the Scandinavian countries, and 
of other nations conquered by the Nazis. But inside 
every one of these countries ideological differences 
have been inflamed so that we may see rivers of blood 
flowing as faction turns on faction in civil war. 

The world will have gained little if it permits the 
complete disintegration of Central Europe. American, 
British and Russian soldiers may be caught in mine 
traps and sabotaged by sullen, vengeful groups just as 
the Nazi troops encountered that kind of hostile dem- 
onstration in France and occupied countries—if we do 
not lay strongly now the foundations of peace and 
good will, if we do not approach the problem of main- 
taining order inside Germany in a spirit of realism. 

Radicals, to be sure, will arise 
OUR FORMULA to question such diplomacy, to 
SHOULD BE BASED ‘ : 
ON DEMOCRACY ‘2Y we have ignored the aspira- 

tions of the left wing. Rightists 
will say that we must “march into Berlin” and execute 
Germans by the hundreds of thousands. This will be 
merely the unreasoned and superficial judgments of 
those extremists whose misunderstanding of human 
problems in international affairs unhappily have 
brought us tragedies before. 

There need be no turning to the right nor to the left 
but an unswerving approach straight ahead. We must 
be guided by democratic principles. We must leave to 
the conquered nations the problem of deciding who 
their future rulers will be or whether they want mon- 
archies or republics or socialism or communism. Our 


only concern must be that the peoples shall not again 
be misled, as they sometimes are during periods of 
economic distress, into placing the power of life and 
death over their destinies in the hands of a clique who 
not only can drag them into war but drag in also their 
neighbors. Fascism is not a form of popular govern- 
ment. We need never interfere in the internal affairs 
of any country but we must make it clear that when- 
ever an internal policy threatens international peace it 
is no longer internal in its capacity for harm. 
ASSURANCES TO et theowe y crag cl 
ee peat 
CAN SPEED PEACE men that we do not intend in 

any way to put the German 
people into slavery, economic or political. 

Second, we must announce that we will deal with 
any duly constituted authority which can order the 
unconditional surrender of all the armed forces of 
Germany inside or outside her borders. 

Third, we must leave no doubt that Hitler and Hit- 
lerism will be punished but that civil servants who 
have been in subordinate positions of authority under 
the Nazi government will be given every opportunity 
to prove that their acts have been dictated by govern- 
mental discipline. Members of the Nazi party must be 
removed from local as well as national authority. 

We must give some general assurance to the Ger- 
man people. We must promise food and clothing to 
the undernourished. We must offset the Nazi propa- 
ganda which is urging a last-ditch fight on the ground 
that the Allies mean to dismember and destroy Ger- 
many and enslave all the people. If a declaration of 
our real intentions can be widely disseminated by 
leaflet and radio and thus hasten the start of a revolu- 
tion in Germany, as happened in November 1918, 
then the spokesmen for the United Nations should not 
hesitate a moment to promulgate now something con- 
crete as a basis for peace, something comparable to 
the famous Fourteen Points enunciated by President 
Wilson which actually became part of the uncondi- 
tional surrender terms of the last armistice. 

If we can end soon the war in Europe, we can turn 
our might to end the war against Japan. Psychological 
warfare can save lives. Let us hope that this is the sub- 


, ject of the next agreement to be announced by Great 


Britain, Russia, China and the Uniied States. 











150 AIRPLANES 

2 AIRCRAFT CARRIERS 
1 BATTLESHIP 

6 CRUISERS 

12 DESTROYERS 
SCORE SMALLER CRAFT 





Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


The dispute about the fighting value of aircraft carriers now is 
being settled in the Pacific. Experience in the sea offensive under 
way in the Gilbert and Solomon Islands points to the aircraft 
carrier as a great fighting ship. 

One reason for the aircraft carrier’s triumph is that the opera- 
tions of carriers and task forces are tied very closely together. 
Naval warfare today is largely a war of task forces. It is ex- 
pected to keep on being a war of task forces until such a time as 
Japan may choose to risk her battle fleet in general action. That 
may not be until late in the war when the fighting gets close to 
Japan proper. 

A task force is a segment of the battle fleet organized to do a 
specific fighting job. And the air arm is proving itself to be the 
United States Navy’s No. 1 striking arm in the task force type 
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of warfare. This makes the aircraft carrier the nucleus of the 
task forces that are being sent in in increasing numbers against 
inland bases and fleet and supply forces of the Japanese. 

The Pictogram shows how the present-day task force is 
organized around aircraft carriers. The task force portrayed here 
would consist of two aircraft carriers, a battleship, six cruisers, 
12 destroyers, a score of smaller craft and about 150 airplanes. 
For simultaneous raids on several islands, the task force might 
consist of several segments of such size. The composition as to 
ships varies greatly to fit the job. The Japanese occasionally use 
submarines in their task forces, giving them at times a three- 
dimensional attack. 

Until the aircraft carrier combined air power and sea power, 
shooting distance of a task force was limited to the 20-mile 
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range of the battleship’s big guns. But now dive bombers and 
torpedo planes rise from the deck of the carrier to strike targets 
200 miles away. The battleships, cruisers and destroyers may 
follow through with direct bombardment. But their first vital 
function is to defend the aircraft carriers with their superior 
fire power. 

American carrier-based airplanes have scored a succession of 
resounding triumphs. at Rabaul, New Britain, in the Solomons 
aad in the Gilberts. This gives America the jump in a naval race 
that is just moving toward a climax. The man who, under Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, is directing the American end of that race 
is Vice Admiral John S. McCain, Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for air. The American Navy is considered to be leading 
the world in perfecting the naval-air team. 
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Today, the United States is believed to have about 16 regular 
carriers in operation, as against possibly half that number for 
Japan. This country also has dozens of auxiliary carriers, some 
of which have been helping to wipe out the German submarine 
menace in the Atlantic. The new carriers and their new-type 
bomber and torpedo planes have many improvements over the 
ships and weapons with which America began the war. This 
country’s naval airplane strength is at least six times as great as 
it was in 1941, and is expected to reach 27,500 planes by the end 
of this year. 

That, together with the fighting qualities of naval airmen, is 
the reason why Admiral McCain expects the United States to 
conquer the task force warfare that now is going on in the 


Pacific. 
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EASING OF MAN-POWER SQUEEZE 


Better Balance in Sight Between Supply and Demand for Workers 


Effect of cutting draft 
quotas, filling needs for 
certain types of arms 


Signs are appearing that this country 
gradually is working out of its man-power 
tangle, that some employers who have 
been scrambling for workers soon will be 
able to take down their “help wanted” 
signs. A more even balance between sup- 
plies of labor and demands for labor is 
in sight. 

Some of the reasons for this shift are 
these: 

Army and Navy 
types of munitions, particularly small 
arms and ammunition, rapidly are 
being filled, forcing shutdown of some 
war plants. 

Airplane plants, where labor demands 
have been high, are making more effi- 
cient use of workers as these plants 
expand from infant industries to the 
mass-production stage. 

The end of 1943 will see the armed 


quotas for some 


services approaching their projected 
wartime strength, thus reducing the 


number of men from factories that are 
inducted every month. 
This does not mean that, when a war 
plant shuts down, thousands of men and 
. " 
women will be thrown out of work. For 
some time to come, depending upon how 





GENERAL CAMPBELL’S AIM WAS ACHIEVED . . 


long the war lasts, the majority of these 
men and women will be needed in other 
war plants. Often they can be absorbed 
in their own communities or in nearby 
cities. Or, if they cannot find work near 
home, there will be employers in other 
parts of the country who can use them. 
Hardships and dislocations for some indi- 
vidual workers will result from such 
forced job changes, but these should not 
be numerous for some time. 

Plant shutdowns. A tip-off on what can 
be expected in the way of shutdowns and 
workers came recently when 
made that a large 
ordnance plant of the Remington Arms 
Co. at Lowell, Mass., would close before 
December 31. This plant, which makes 
50-caliber shells for the Army, has em- 
ployed as many as 5,700 men and women. 

The Army is able to close this plant 
because it has enough shells of this type 
for any crisis. As Maj. Gen. L. H. Camp- 
bell, Jr., Chief of Ordnance, explains it: 
American ‘industry has mastered so well 
the art of making ammunition for small 
arms that production far exceeded expec- 
tations. Also, it no longer is necessary to 
allow for large quantities of supplies being 
sunk by submarines. That menace appears 
to be almost eliminated. 

Further curtailment of ordnance manu- 
facture can be expected in the near fu- 
ture. 


release of 
announcement was 


Some aircraft plants now are finding jt 
easier to hire workers; others are finding 
their needs for men are not as high as had 
been expected. In most areas where air. 
frames are being built, man-power needs 
are considered ample to meet increasing 
output, with only minor additions re. 
quired. On the West Coast, where labor 
shortages were tightest a few months ago, 
the situation has eased considerably 
There are indications that some plants 
may be able to release workers for other 
industries. 

Wage demands. A slowing up of de. 
mands for wage increases may be one re 
sult of this trend toward releasing workers 
as production needs are met. The time js 
not immediately in sight when workers 
face protracted periods of unemployment, 
but the situation may ease to the extent 
where they will be less concerned with 
demanding higher wages and more cop 
cerned about steady jobs. Shutdowns to 
date merely have meant shifting workers 
from one job to another. But the time may 


come before the war ends when the bulk of 


Army and Navy requirements will be go 
nearly met that wholesale plant closings 
will be necessary. 

Employers 


Man-power ceilings. 


should acquaint themselves with methods 
being used on the West Coast to control 
hiring of workers. As the recently pro 
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es 


—Official U. S, Army photos from Acme 


AMERICA MASTERED THE ART OF ARMS MAKING 
... as a result some of the “help wanted” signs may come down 
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mulgated control program for that area 
now shapes up, it takes on meaning for 
employers in other tight-labor areas as a 
possible indicator of measures that might 
be taken by the Government to regulate 
their hiring. 

For example: In the Northern California 
area, embracing San Francisco and nine 







ers counties, tight employment ceilings now 
are temporarily in effect. Employers must 
; jimit their pay rolls to the highest number 
ng it of workers employed on any one day during 
ding October, 1943. These ceilings may be re- 
: had vised upward only to meet bona fide 
al emergency conditions, or when they are 
heeds found by appropriate Government agen- 
asing cies to be too low. 

3 Te. Employers of more than 50 persons may 
labor hire only women as replacements when 
ago, the number of their employes falls below 
ably the ceiling, with this exception: Men can 
lants be hired only after the male working 
other force drops 10 per cent below the peak 


MALCOLM ROSS 
A pattern followed him 


October day. Employers of fewer than 50 
employes may hire both men and women 
as replacements when their pay rolls fall 
below the ceiling. 


Fair employment. Of significance to 
employers is a recent action of the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee — in 
which the Committee, established by ex- 
ecutive order, adopts procedure similar 
to that of quasi-judicial Government 
agencies that were established by law. 
FEPC was created by President Roose- 
velt to carry out the Government's policy 
that war contractors, in hiring workers, 
+ should not refuse jobs to any person be- 
© cause of his race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin. 

_ In accordance with this action, FEPC 
issues findings of fact and directives in 


as. 
——— 
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I it fully protected against damage 

to vital materials and equipment? 
Or are there weak spots where some- 
one might cause trouble? A piece of 
fence that needs replacing . .. an 
unguarded entrance ... windows that 
invite entry ... these “holes” in vour 
plant protection system can be serious! 

High, sturdy Cyclone Fence, sur- 
rounding the entire plant area, pre- 
sents a forbidding barrier to thieves 
and saboteurs.Watchmen at gates can 
keep careful check on all who enter 
and leave the premises. Cyclone Win- 
dow Guards, of tough wire mesh, bar 
snoopers and prowlers from your 
buildings help prevent loss of 


valuable tools, dies and secret plans. 


IF YOU NEED FENCE— 
GET IN TOUCH WITH US 

If you are making war materials 
and have the proper priority, we can 
supply you with these wire sate- 
guards. Get in touch with us. Well 
make recommendations and give you 
a free estimate. Mail the coupon be- 
low for illustrated book on fence. 
There’s no obligation, 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION (amenican steet & wine COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. E123 


' We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
U N | T b ) It's full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 

S T A T E 4 coupon today. 
S T ig F I DNS tidde NaN eden 6 absee de onnseaneenne ees 


Interested in fencing: [) Industrial; Scheol; [) Playground; 
Residence. Approximately. .................- ee 





















At the turn of the century, our seaborne 
trade with many Middle American 
countries was still in its infancy ... 
mostly a matter of ships picking up 
cargoes, hit or miss, when and where 
they could. 

But around 1900, enterprising men 
began to encourage the expansion of 
crops grown along the Caribbean— 
bananas, sugar, coffee, pineapples, 
cocoa—and secured ships to carry them 
north. They soon found cargoes for 
the return trips in northern manufac- 
tured goods. 

This healthy two-way trade grew 
like Jack’s beanstalk. 
By 1910 imports from 
the Caribbean were 
almost twice those in 
1900 — exports more 
than double. In 1940, 
the total export-import 
trade was six times the 
1900 figure. 


Great White F 
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... in the wake of ihe development 
of dependable, year-round steamship 
service between the Americas 


One of the pioneer shipping lines to 
Middle America was the United Fruit 
Company’s Great White Fleet. For over 
40 years these famous white ships have 
played a prominent part in the growth 
of inter-American trade. 

Expediting banana exports was one 
of the Fleet's earliest functions. Since 
bananas are harvested all year, this line 
was one of the first to institute year- 
round scheduled sailings. This pro- 
vided a regular two-way service of 
great importance to exporters and im- 
porters, who needed swift, dependable 
freight schedules to expand their trade. 

Today ships of the 
Great White Fleet are 
transporting war sup- 

lies. When ships can 
* spared, they'll re- 
turn to their great 
peacetime route . 
serving the economic 
unity of the Americas. 





NICARAGUA * COSTA RICA 


* CUBA * JAMAICA, B.W.1. 


Back the Attack—Buy EXTRA War Bonds! 


much the same manner as the National 
Labor Relations Board, an agency set up 
to administer an act of Congress. FEPC’s 
pattern follows closely that of NLRB: 
Findings of fact are issued, a company js 
ordered to cease and desist from certain 
action, and then is told to take affirma. 
tive action. 

Adoption by FEPC of this procedure 
raises the question of whether its orders 
can be reviewed by the courts. This jg 
questionable, inasmuch as FEPC is pow- 
erless to enforce its orders except as the 
President, acting under his war powers, 
can enforce these orders. It would appear, 
then, that the only way an employer 
could contest FEPC orders in the courts 
would be to attack the President’s author. 
itv to create such an organization under 
the war powers. 

In the case in question, a transportation 
company is ordered 
from discrimination in hiring or upgrad- 


to cease and desist 


ing Negroes. Also, the union representing 
employes of the company is told that it 
must not interpret its contract with the 
company to mean that employment of 
Negroes ‘n certain jobs or upgrading of 
Negroes is prohibited. 

A clue as to why FEPC has adopted 
this procedure may be found in the fact 
that the Committee’s new chairman, Mal- 
colm Ross, once served as information 


director of NLRB. 


Picketing. Violence appears to be vir- 
tually the only ground on which the U.S. 


Supreme Court will uphold injunctions 
against picketing. The Court so indicated 
last week in setting aside injunctions 


granted by New York courts in two cases. 

In these cases, pickets belonging to a 
union affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor paraded in front of two 
cafeterias, carrying signs that the lower 
courts said were false. The Supreme Court 
disagreed with the falsity contention, how- 
ever, holding unanimously in a decision 
by Associate Justice Frankfurter that: 

“To use loose language or undefined 
slogans that are part of the conventional 
give and take in our economic and political 
controversies—i.e., ‘unfair’ and ‘fascist’— 
is not to falsify facts.” 

The Court made clear that it considers 
the right to picket is tied closely to the 
right of free speech. It offered this quo- 
tation from a previous opinion: “Right to 
free speech in the future cannot be for- 
feited because of dissociated acts of past 
violence,” and added this supplement com- 
ment: 

“Still less can the right to picket itself 
be taken away merely because there may 
have been isolated incidents of abuse fall- 
ing far short of violence occurring in the 
course of that picketing.” 


Financial reports from unions. 
Congress at last may have found a way to 
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require unions to file annual financial state- 
ments with the Government. In the past, 
the House of Representatives has approved 
legislation calling for such returns only to 
have the legislation killed by the Senate. 
Now, however, the House, with little ad- 
yance publicity, succeeded in writing such 
a provision in the new tax bill. 

This provision is in a section of the bill 
requiring organizations that now are 
exempt from income taxation, with a few 
specified exceptions, to file annual returns 
showing income, receipts and disburse 
ments. Unions are not mentioned sas such, 
but they qualify as tax-exempt organiza- 
tions along with clubs, nonprofit corpo- 
rations, chambers of commerce and com- 
munity associations. Purpose behind the 
House action is to ferret out new sources 
of taxation. 

Although this provision slipped through 
the House almost unnoticed, it will be the 
center of an out-in-the-open fight when 
the tax bill is before the Senate. Both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations are 
out to eliminate it. The unions’ argument 
is that such a provision would open their 
confidential records to antilabor Congress- 
men and employers. These records would 
not be open directly to the public, since 
information of this nature is confidential, 
but the records would be open to congres- 
sional committees for the asking. And these 
committees have ways of making informa- 
tion public. 








Too IMPORTANT to be 
OVERLOOKED. .. And postwar 


planners are not overlooking the indus- 
trial expansion now taking place in the 
Central West and Southwest served by 
Missouri Pacific Lines. They know that 
the same factors responsible for tremen- 
dous war production — raw materials, 
climate, fuel and power, labor supply 
and transportation—will work as effec- 
tively for peacetime business and industry. 


This territory has been thoroughly 
surveyed by Missouri Pacific industrial 
engineers who will be glad to supply 
accurate data on available plant sites and 
areas Most promising for expanding bus- 
iness and industry. Your inquiry will re- 
ceive prompt attention; write or wire 


band 
1710 Missouri Pacific Bidg. LINES 
St. Louis (3), Mo. 








abe N FIGHTING FRONTS 





Aircraft Parts of AMPCO METAL 
Assure Reliable Flight 


yx U.S. transport planes, freighting supplies to the fight- 
ing fronts, depend upon the reliable performance of each 
part for safe flight. Parts of Ampco Metal are used in 
many types of aircraft equipment, such as propellers, 
engines, landing gear, and various accessories, because 
this sturdy aluminum bronze meets gruelling service 
conditions and gives the extra margin of performance 
that is often so vitally needed. 


On the home front also, Ampco Metal is used in 
strategic locations in machine tools, heavy machinery, 
and similar equipment, because its high physical prop- 
erties assure the utmost in service — several times the 
life of ordinary bronzes. 


If you have parts that are failing due to wear and 
fatigue in sustained service, investigate trouble-free 
Ampco Metal. Try out a part under actual operating 
conditions and find a creditable solution for your prob- 
lems. Write for free booklet, “File 41 — Engineering 

, Data Sheets,” including technical infor- 
mation and case histories. Write today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US-12 MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 
















THE METAL WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
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The railroads of America are backing industry to the limit in the war of 
production. Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war began. 


For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen- 
dence of industry and transportation. On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 


development of the territory it serves. 


The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line. Its 
policy is to provide adequate service and to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 








similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 


Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years. Present indications point to further expansion 


in the post-war period. 


Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 


BOARD 


Industry. 


BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS * ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





RAILWAY 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Trade Balances 
Of Latin Nations 
At Wartime Peak? 


Trade balances for Latin America that 
set a record in the third quarter of 194 
now appear to have reached their peak. 
Future merchandise balances seem likely 
to accumulate at a slower rate as the war 
approaches a climax. 

Third-quarter figures were inflated by 
the large number of ships that returned 
in ballast from Red Sea, Persian Gulf and 
South Pacific ports via Latin America, 
These ships picked up raw materials that 
had been stock-piled for lack of transpor- 
tation during the shipping crisis. As a re- 
sult, Cuba and Brazil exceeded thei 
sugar and coffee quotas during the period 
This raised Cuba’s favorable merchandise 
balance from $47.000,000 in the first six 
months to $104,000,000 im nine months 
Brazil’s balance rose from $16,000,000 to 
$51,000,000 in the same period. 

Notable increases also were made by 
Argentina due to large food shipments, by 
Chile because of record exports of copper 
and nitrates, and by Colombia owing to 
large coffee sales. 

Merchandise balances for all Latin 
America in the third quarter were $163; 
000.000, against $121,000,000 in the second 
quarter and $88,000,000 in the first quar- 
ter, according to Commerce Department 
figures. Total for the nine months in- 
creased $100,000,000 over the whole of 
1942, and $265,000,000 over all of 1941. 

Reversing trends. Exports of gold and 
silver, on the other hand, fell from $9l- 
000,000 to $33,000,000. This was due 
mainly to earmarking of bullion for cur- 
rency backing, rather than export, and to 
inflationary influences. Colombia this year 
has exported no gold or. silver, compared 
with shipments of $10,500,000 in the first 
nine months of 1942. During this same 
period, Mexican balances fell from $51- 
500.000 to $6,500,000. Until April, 194, 
all Mexican silver normally sold to the 
U.S. will be minted. Gold is being coined 
to encourage hoarding, so as to reduce the 
inflationary threat of war-inflated wages 
on reduced supplies of civilian goods. 

Other trends are setting in to revers 
the rising rate of merchandise balances. 

Less shipping. Ships outward bound 
with war cargoes no longer call in ballast 
at Latin-American ports on return trips. 
Excess shipping, available during the 
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AUTO LIFE 


Make Sure You Have Battery Power For Another War-Time Winter 


Battery efficiency decreases when your car to life flows freely from 
the temperature drops. That's generator to battery to spark 
when added battery power is plug. Have every unit inspected 
needed to crank cold, hard-to-spin and adjusted, if needed, by one 
motors. It's important to have of the thousands of registered 





your battery checked now and to Auto-Lite service stations, your 
keep it properly charged and serv- car dealer or service man. 
iced to get quick, sure starts. Right now, in the middle of 
Your battery is just one of the another war-time winter, it’s more oe 
many units of the electrical system important than ever to care for 
needing careful checking for trou- your car for your country. 
ble-free winter driving. Be sure THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
the electrical energy that brings Sarnia, Ontario . Toledo, 1, on To beep your battery tn peak 





a condition do these things: test 
% frequently, have water added if 
liquid level is low, re-charge 
when necessary. Keep hold-down 


bolts tight and connections clean. 
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WW ITS 26 GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING A LONG LIST OF ITEMS FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCE 


S$ ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





Just the beginning of an old nursery rhyme except to those 
who realize the tremendous power locked up in every drop 
of water... and that many of today’s industrial and 
mechanical miracles had their origin in an idea for ex- 
tracting and utilizing this power. 


Since its inception the Clayton organization has concen- 
trated its research and development energies toward find- 
ing new ways of harnessing the power in water. Results, 
that generally depart from conventional engineering prac- 
tices, have produced new types of equipment that are 
worthwhile contributions to industry and to the war effort. 





Hydraulic Dynamometers — Clayton 
“Turbo Closed System” dynamometers 
provide all the accuracy of the finest 
equipment available, at a fraction of the 
cost and from a minimum of critical 
materials. Sizes from 50 to 4000 h.p. 


Kerrick-Kleaners — Automatically com- 
bining water with heat, detergent and 
friction, Kerrick-Kleaners save up to 80% 
of the man hours otherwise required for 
a wide variety of industrial and auto- 
motive cleaning operations. 


i a 
Feathertouch Valves — Harnessing hy- 


draulic line pressure in an entirely new 
way, Clayton valves solve countless liquid 
and pressure control problems; are pos- 
itive in action; eliminate line shock; 
equally adaptable for manual, remote, 
cvutomatic or.alternate flow control. 


e- 





space and weighing % as much as con- 
ventional boilers, Clayton steam genera- 
tors develop full working pressure in 5 
minutes; are fully automatic; instantly 
odjust themselves to any load; sizes from 
15 to 150 h.p. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 











summer because of success in the anti. 
submarine campaign, now has been as. 
signed to military uses. In addition, mog 
stock piles of raw materials in Latip 
America have been cut down to normal 
volumes. 

Poor crops. Failure of corn and othe; 
crops in Mexico and Argentina reduces } 
prevents exports of such items from they 
countries, and, in the case of Mexico, has 
necessitated the purchase of 200,000 tons 
of U.S. and Canadian wheat. Also, avail. 
able exports are shared with neutrals and 
increasingly will be tapped for European 
relief. Latin-American countries, exclud. 
ing Argentina, which is not a member of 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabil. 
tation Administration, are to provide 45 
per cent of the relief supplies needed by 
Europe and China. 

U.S. stock piles. Mounting stock piles 
of war goods in this country are reducing 
the urgent need for critical materials 
Schedules for 1944 indicate cuts of as 
much as one-third in import requirements 
of certain Latin-American products. 

U.S. reconversion. As U.S. plants ar 
converted from war to civilian produc 
tion, more goods will become available for 
Latin America. Output in the U.S. of 
dairy, canning and _fish-processing ma- 
chinery next year is to be higher than in 
the 1939-41 period. Output of farm ma- 
chinery is to be 80 per cent of 1940. 

Favorable influences. Higher prices for 
Latin-American raw materials tend to of- 
set a reduced volume of exports. The 
Rubber Development Corp. recently has 
signed a new agreement with Brazil, rais- 
ing the price of rubber from 39 to 4 
cents a pound. Earlier, a 25 per cent in- 
crease for Guatemalan chicle was granted. 

Long-term factors. As the war pro 
gresses, resumption of normal shipping 
services will tend to increase the volume 
of U.S. trade with Latin America. Re- 
cently, regular and frequent freight serv- 
ice to Cuba was re-established. 

For use after the war, powered barges, 
modeled on invasion craft, are seen as val- 
uable aids in facilitating loading and w- 
loading in Central and South American 
Pacific ports. Most of these ports are 
open roadsteads, with shallow anchor- 
ages, requiring use of lighters. Better fa- 
cilities for transshipment will be reflected 
in lower costs, which means more trade. 

The present level of U.S. exports, ex- 
cluding Lend-Lease and military goods, i 
105 per cent of normal, according to 
Philip Young, Assistant Administrator of 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 
Further expansion is foreseen, once peace- 
time goods again become available. Ina 
recent survey on postwar prospects, U.S. 
exporters rated Latin America highest. In- 
dications are that mounting trade bal- 
ances, expected to exceed $500,000,000 
this year, will form the basis of purchas 
ing power for exceeding prewar volumes 
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More HOURS FOR FIGHTING 

























In pre-Pearl Harbor days, 180 hours of service in the air 
was the most expected of a fighter aircraft engine between 
major overhauls. x It’s different now— the official time be- 
tween overhauls has been more than doubled. * However, 
the Allison engine has shown it can go even beyond 
that. If need be, it can take 500 hours of combat 
duty before it has to pause for thorough going- 
over—enough hours to travel 162,500 miles, 
or 64 times around the globe! * In 
wartime, it is such availability 
for battle that counts — and 
we are frankly proud of the 
Allison’s proved capacity for 


keeping its battle-fitness. 
* 


Every Sunday Afternoon—GENERAI 
MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
—NBC Network 


POWERED BY 
ALLISON 

P-38—Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-go— Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51 — Mustang 





LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 5 
es ae B. 3 
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| GENERAL 
DIVISION OF 





MOTORS 
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Our air superiority grows greater V7 

week by week. Enemy planes de- ~~ & / ‘ 
stroyed, ships sunk, cities wrecked ~ tae Pa | [ 

provide the dramatic evidence. For \ } 

this tremendous drive of air power / 


we owe much to magnesium. This 
extraordinary weight-saving metal 
is extracted by Dow from ocean 
water and Michigan brine for the 
construction of aircraft. Throughout 
the whole frame—fuselage, wings 
and tail—hundreds of parts are 
made from Dow Magnesium. It is so 
light it gives planes a lift for heavier 
pay loads and greater speed on 


their flight to Victory. penne Sune somnens 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCER SINCE 1916 


—» 





XUM 








Special Report 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a fopic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


REPLENISHING OUR RESOURCES: 
NEW PLAN FOR POSTWAR TRADE 


How U.S. Would Rebuild Stock Piles of War-Depleted Raw Materials 


Supplies of oil, iron ore, 
bauxite, zinc, many other 
minerals nearing exhaustion 


The Government now has a plan for re- 
stocking America’s war-depleted mines, 
forests and oil wells. In war, this country 
has produced without restraint. No nation 
has been more lavish in expending its nat- 
ural resources. Wealth has been shot away 
by the billions. American raw materials 
have gone into war projects around the 
world. And now the plain fact is that 
American deposits of a number of vital 
minerals are approaching exhaustion. 

To meet this situation, a method has 
been evolved for replacing the war-lost 
wealth. The plan is simply to go out and 
buy large quantities of raw materials in 
other countries and then store those ma- 
terials here for future use. The idea is that 
such stock piles would arm the nation 
against future emergencies arising from 
the depletion of its own resources or from 


: a 
—Weimer from Three Lions 


SOUTH AMERICAN OIL 


wars abroad which shut off essential im- 
ports. The stock piles, in fact, would help 
prepare the country for war itself—if war 
should come again. 

Amassing adequate stock piles obviously 
means purchases on a huge scale. The 
planners intend that these purchases shall 
simplify postwar trade problems, as an 
important by-product of their scheme. 
Other nations can pay with raw materials 
for the many things they will want to buy 
here, instead of piling up big debts or 
sending in unwanted gold, as was done 
after the first World War. 

Officials are ruefully aware of what hap- 
pened then. Big private loans to other na- 
tions resulted in heavy exports from the 
United States, exports that far exceeded 
imports. In 20 between-war years, this 
country supplied other nations with $15,- 
000,000,000 more in useful goods and serv- 
ices than it received from those nations. 
The end result was the receipt of billions 
in gold, now piled up underground at Fort 
Knox, Ky. Vice President Wallace, for 





—USDA, Forsythe 


U.S. POSTWAR TRADE POSES SOME PROBLEMS 


one, says America’s foreign customers got 
that excess of $15,000,000,000 worth - of 
goods and services “free.” 

In any event, the Administration wants 
no repetition of that experience. And the 
stock-piling program offers a way of avoid- 
ing it. Committees already are at work. 
Thus the plan raises important questions. 
What materials will be stock-piled? What 
countries will supply them? What of the 
cost and how will the bill be met? Is there 
opposition? A look at the details answers 
these questions. 

First, the materials to be stockpiled: 

Oil. The country has a 12 to 20-year 
supply of proved oil reserves. Imports 
could come from British, Russian, Dutch 
and South American-owned wells. Engi- 
neers say it would be feasible to buy big 
quantities for storage below ground in oil 
fields approaching exhaustion. An 
Army-Navy suggestion is that the United 
States buy title to oil reserves abroad. 


now 


Bauxite. At present consumption rates, 
the nation’s only bauxite deposits, in Ar- 





ee , 
—Fenno Jacobs from Three Lions 


TIN 


Dwindling stocks can be eased by tapping foreign sources .. . but not without probable opposition from home and abroad 


DECEMBER 3, 19/2 
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“The tremendous strides 
made in precision manu- 
facture during this war 
will lead inevitably to 













































greater precision in the 
production of our normal 


peacetime goods.” 


Burnham Finney 
Editor ond Publisher 


American Machinist 


HE HIGH PRECISION required in war production has been 

achieved in many metal-working plants through the versatil- 

ity, adaptability and economy of the Dumore Precision Grinder. 

Quickly mounted on a lathe, milling machine, planer or other 

machine tool, it converts that tool to a precision grinding ma- 

chine capable of a wide range of external or internal grinding, 
accurate to .0001 of an inch. 

Adaptation of Dumore Precision Grinders to special purpose 
operations has enabled numerous plants to break production 
bottle necks, and expand grinding facilities at low cost. Detailed 
information relating to such cases will interest you, and may 
help solve production grinding problems in your plant. Call in 
your Dumore distributor today, or write The Dumore Company, 
Grinder Division, Racine, Wisconsin. 












The Dumore 1 H.P. “Chief” grinding 
shell- forging dies at General American 
Transportation Co., East Chicago, Ind. 





PRECISION GRINDERS 


SOLD BY AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


















less three years. 


will last than 
Bauxite comes most economically from 


kansas, 


Dutch Guiana, in South America, al. 
though France exported large quantities 
before the war 

Copper. A 20-year supply of high-grade 
copper remains. Mineralogists say there js 
little chance of finding new deposits jn 
the United States. South America mines 
large quantities 

lron ore. Heavy wartime steel produc. 
tion means that at present rates an 8 to 
10-year supply of high-grade iron ore stil] 
is available. Much low-grade ore remains 
unmined. Iron ore comes from many coun- 
tries, including Norway, which will need 
much American-made merchandise and 
normally has shipped her ore to Germany 

Zinc. Low-cost ores already are nearly 
depleted, but new fields are being devel. 
oped in New Mexico and the Pacific 
Northwest. Zinc also comes from Mexico. 
Australia, Argentina and Peru. 

Rubber. Stock piling of natural rubber 
is believed advisable, even though the new 
synthetic plants are kept in operation 
The source would be mainly the Dutch 
East Indies, with some to come from 
South America. 

Tin. All imported—with Bolivia, Ma- 
laya and the Dutch East Indies the big- 
gest suppliers. 

Lead. A five-vear domestic reserve re- 
mains. There is an ample supply in Latin 
America 

Mercury. There is a good domestic sup- 
ply. It also comes from Mexico, Spain, 
Portugal and Northern Italy 

Manganese. There is small American 
production. Otherwise. manganese comes 
mostly from Russia, British India, Brazil 
and Cuba. 

Tungsten. Tungsten, indispensable for 
cutting steel, comes chiefly from China, 
but also from Malaya and Latin America 

Vanadium. Some comes from Colorado. 
It also is imported from Russia and Peru 
It is used in making steel alloys. 

Antimony. Antimony, much needed as 
an alloy for soft metals, comes principal- 
ly from China and Latin America, al 
though some is produced here. 

Chrome. Some high-cost production 
here. Chrome, however, is obtained mostly 
from Turkey, Southern Rhodesia and Rus- 
sia. 

Mica. Block mica is produced largely in 
India and Madagascar. It is indispensable 
for the insulation of automobile, airplane 
and radio wiring. 

Hardwoods. Becoming scarce in_ the 
United States, but plentiful in South 
America. 

Quartz crystal. Commercially, quartz 
crystal is produced almost exclusively by 
Brazil. It is needed in radio equipment. 

Nickel. No United States production, 
but abundant in Canada. 

Quinine. In prewar, quinine came most- 
ly from the Dutch East Indies. Wartime 
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TIME AND TIMING MAKE 
THE DIFFERENCE . . . .  teSiessosehs 





400 yards was the maximum range of 
this ancient stone-throwing engine of 
war, the Ballista. At the siege of Car- 
thage skeins of women’s hair supplied 
the force to hurl the projectiles. Once 
position the Ballista couldn't 

Its angle of eleva- 


AS THE BARRAGE CREEPS 
TOWARD THE BRENNER PASS... 


ODERN artillery is big, burly, brute- 
M like. So are the tanks, battle-ships. 
and submarines of this war. But these 
monstrous engines of destruction depend 
for their effectiveness largely upon delicate. 
watch-like precision instruments. 

It was only natural that American watch- 
makers—craftsmen with hands and minds 
trained to working with minute tolerances, 
tiny jewels and hairsprings—should be 
called upon to produce these delicate pre- 
cision instruments. 


The call found Elgin ready with the finest 
laboratories and scientific equipment in the 
watchmaking world. They, together with 
every man and woman in the company, are 
now devoted to one purpose .. . supplying 
our armed forces. The products of Elgin 
skill face the enemy on every front. 


- ELGIN - 


THE GREATEST NAME IN AMERICAN FINE WATCHMAKING SINCE 1865 


Elgin manufactures for Army, Navy and Aviation use: 


NAVIGATION WATCHES « STOP WATCHES « AVIATION CLOCKS 
TIME FUZES FOR SHELLS » JEWEL BEARINGS « SPECIAL TIMING DEVICES FOR NAVAL AND AVIATION USE « RAILROAD AND 


TANK CLOCKS + SERVICE WATCHES e 


TRANSPORTATION WATCHES 


Contrast this with the American 


155-mm_ rifles—the “Long Toms. 


They throw 95-pound projectiles ap- 
proximately 15 


miles, are highly 
mobile—latest version a_ self-pro- 
pelled model mounted on a tank 
chassis. Barrages from “Long Toms” 
are timed to the split second. 








ELGIN SERVICE WATCH— 


designed to perform reliably 


under wartime conditions in- 
volving sudden changes in 
position and wide ranges of 
temperature. Like all Elgin 
war equipment, each Elgin 
service watch is thoroughly 
{merican—created of Amer- 
ican materials by American 


craftsmen, 














production ts develupiug mi South 

Other items. There are numerous othe 

items—graphite, corundum, cadmium, « 
|  balt, industrial diamonds, titanium, toh 

ol, and the like. They come from all pay 
| of the world. 

From the foregoing list, it can be se 
readily that the buying program would } 
large. How much would it cost? 

Cost of the stock piles. The cost of th 
program might run to many billions, 4 

indication can be had from a preliminay 
| estimate that stock-piling a three-ye 
peacetime supply of nine items, parth 
from U.S. and partly from foreign soures 
would run to $2,500,000.000. Another jy 
dicator: One year’s wartime supply of jp 
ported critical items cost $1,500,000,04 

Now, as to the impact of such a pw 
gram on the world economy, and the ¢ 
tails of how this cost would be paid. 

Postwar trade. Exports from the Unite 
States obviously will dominate _postw, 
international trade. Most nations of th 
world will be calling upon this country fy; 
food, raw materials, machinery and mam 
factured goods to repair war’s damage ap 
resume peacetime pursuits. This poses th 
question of how these nations are to pa 
for the things they buy in the U.S. 

They could pay in gold. As things stan¢ 
there is $2,500,000,000 worth of foreig 
owned gold in the country, in addition 
the Government’s holdings. But the Unit 
ed States has all the gold it wants. Also, t 
let $2,500,000,000 in foreign gold bid fo 
scarce commodities would be to encourax 
| postwar inflation. 

Private or governmental loans to othe: 
nations would provide them with dollars 
for paying their bills here. But the trend 
of official thought is to keep such loans as 
low as possible and prevent erection of an 
unwieldy or top-heavy international debt 
structure, such as arose in the twenties. 

Or the nations that buy here could pay 
for their purchases by shipping goods and 
materials to this country. That is where 
the stock-piling plan comes in. Intendedly 
the plan would give America’s foreign cus 
tomers a chance to repay in things that 
will be of value; it would provide a method 
for keeping American exports and imports 


Your Dollars more nearly in balance; it would avoi 
Are Power, Too! giving away billions in goods and services 
. feces : 
Buy War Bonds as was the case after the last war. 


Of course, there is opposition. It takes 
two forms: 








Whatever their assignments, on land, sea, Opposition at home. Opposition i 1S in- 
and air, Continental Engines are writing dicated from members of Congress whe 
history in dependable engine performance. represent areas that produce some of the 
Dramatically demonstrating their Power to minerals to be bought abroad. They cat 


: ; : be expected to argue that even high-cos! 
Win under the urgencies of War, Continental mines should be kept in operation in pret 


Red Seal Engines of all types are building erence to buying from other countries 
Awarded to the Detroit for themselves a tremendous heritage that Plans already include partial  stock-pil 
and Muskegon Plants will profoundly influence America’s Power purchases from domestic producers. That 


of Continental Motors —_ ld provide the basis for a compromise 
to Win in the postwar era oe 
‘ soe aeaeiaeeinan : P . Another domestic objection would "b 
‘ cniev . 
atten that the existence of big Governmet 





[ontinental Motors [orporation 
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Above: Geologist taking a sample of ore 


* 





Left: Geologists mapping location of 
@ vein outcropping at Butte, Montana 


0 other 

dollars 
e trend 
loans as 
mn. of an 
al debt 
nties. pector depended upon his “instinct” —and his 


@ When the West was young, every grizzled pros- 


geologists. This work involves accurate map- 
ping in greatest detail of veins and. geological 
uld pay luck—for locating valuable mineral deposits. 
ods and 
s where 
endedly 
ign cus- In Anaconda’s Butte mines, where 3,800 miles of the mine. Careful sampling also enables these 
gs that 
method 


structures disclosed in underground mine open- 
Today, scientific methods are applied in discover- ings, and the posting of such information on 
ing new deposits of ore. separate level maps for use in the office and at 


shafts and underground workings catacomb what modern prospectors to accurately determine the 


imports 
d avoi 
services 


r. 
It takes ® 


has been called “the richest hill on earth”, the 
copper-bearing vein structures are exceedingly 
complicated. “Faults” in the earth’s crust took 


place centuries ago, shattering and displacing at 


copper, silver, zinc, or manganese content of 
any ore vein. 
This long-established Anaconda activity is to- 


day proving an invaluable aid to miners in the 


frequent intervals the course of the veins. production of vast quantities of copper, 
yn is in- So, long before a miner's drill bites rock ANA COwDA zinc, manganese, and other metals so vital 
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holdings of the minerals produced hey 
would have a depressing effect upon th 
market and price for the products ¢ 
American mines. The planners have syq 
criticism in mind and are working oy 
safeguards to meet these objections, 

Opposition abroad. Opposition is ¢. 
pected, too, from some of the foreig 
countries involved. Russia, for exampk 
might want to use all her manganese jy 
her own steel industry after the war, Grey 
Britain might not give up her oil or gj 
reserves without an argument. Othe 
countries might want scarce materials fy 
use, as opposed to unproductive storing 
in the United States. Opposition, and hag. 
gling, could arise, too, over the prices of 
fered by the United States. 

These are questions that would arise y 
the peace table. 

In conclusion. There you have the phy 
and its implications. For the present, it js 
tentative. But high official circles ay 
much interested, and much more will 
heard from it in the months ahead. 





The shell that plays ping pong 
inside a tank 


Hear Treating—the process of using controlled temperature to put the 
pierce into anti-tank gun shells, is gradually sounding the death knell of the | 
once invincible weapon of war. The armor plate of the tank that once shed 
bullets like rain drops, is being drilled into destruction by modern shot. 





Not only is the armor being pierced, but as the projectile enters the tank it 


- ear + A 4 —Carnegie-Illinois Steel photo 
blunts its drilling nose. Then taking advantage of the very armor it has just IRON: An 8 to 10-year supply of high- 
entered, it strikes and restrikes inside walls, like a ping pong ball, as many grade iron ore available despite heavy 4 
wartime steel needs 


as 500 times. 


In many heat treating processes, Trane Equipment is being used to rap- 
idly cool oils and liquids used in quenching. In so doing, Trane Products 


speed ordnance production and ultimate victory. 


TodayTrane Air Engineers are sending Trane Equipment to war on every 
war production front. They are utilizing heat, cold, air movement, moisture 
control—all the elements of weather itself to help win the battles of pro- 
duction. 


Tomorrow these men and this equipment will again turn to peace, using 
the development of today for the comfort and better living of 








tomorrow. 
RF 
+ 
fur) —Rudy Arnold 
THE TRANE COMPANY - LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN Oll: The U.S. has a 12 to 20-ye | 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO | supply of proved oil reserves 
AIR CONDITIONING - HEAT TRANSFER - AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 50 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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UPPOSE your job depended on the accu- 
S racy with which you could—by watch- 
ing a clock—time an operation that must 
not vary one half-second either way. How 
do you think your clock-watching eyes 
would feel, and what would your fatigue 
curve show, as the day wore on? 

and the electron 
tubes that make them work 
than free human beings from such nerve 
strain, they would rank high on the indus- 
trial front. But they do far more than that. 
For instance— 


If electronic timers 
did no more 


Here at RCA, we must carefully clean 
the many small parts that go into every 
tube we build. Otherwise the tube’s per- 
formance may be faulty at final test and 
the tube must therefore be rejected, result- 
ing in a loss of valuable time. materials, 
and facilities. One of the cleaning opera- 


TUNE IN “WHAT'S NEW?” 


| ASK ABOUT... 
t 5 








for a Stop Watch 


tions involves heating the parts by radio 
frequency currents which must be very 
closely time-controlled. It used to require 
a trained girl, timing herself by a clock, 
to operate the controls by hand. Now, two 
“dirty 
automatic 


electronic timing circuits do the 
work” instead. Result: the 
timing control is far more accurate and 
uniform than was possible by manual 
methods; production is faster and of better 
quality, so that fewer tube rejects occur; 
and the trained girl who used to operate 
the controls can now be used elsewhere 
to contribute to increased production. 
The electronic timers for this operation 
were built by us for our use. While they 
are not currently available for sale, RCA 
engineers will gladly recommend electron 
tubes around which your engineers can 
build electronic timers that may greatly 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


improve the accuracy and efficiency of 


your critical timing operations. 


The magic brain of all electronic 
devices is a tube ... and the fountain- 
head of modern tube development 


is RCA, 


For a fascinating free booklet, Electrons in 
Action at RCA, write Room 432, RCA Victor 


Division, Rapio Corporation OF AMERICA, 


Camden, N. J. 








RCA’s great new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network 












| INTEND TO KEEP THIS PLANT 


Possibly Blaw-Knox products or service can 
help you meet postw ar conditions and provide 
added employment for returning service men. 


If you are in the chemical or process industries 
for instance, we offer a complete service in the 
design and engineering of ready-to-operate 
plants and fabrication of a practically un- 
. distilla- 
. solvent extraction 


limited variety of equipment for . 
tion... gas absorption . . 
and recovery .. . heat transfer . . . evaporation 
. drying... kilning and 


organic synthesis 


. crystallization . 
calcining mixing 
and stirring . .. dry blending ... high pres- 


sure processing vacuum pre Cessing 


BLAW- 
leas ps 


Buy More War Bonds 
and Stamps 





BUSY AND THESE MEN EMPLOYED 


impregnating . . . gas cleaning and condition- 
ing . . . deodorization, etc. 

The term Blaw-Knox Service includes the facil- 
ities of seven modern plants, hundreds of en- 
gineers, well staffed laboratories and more than 
10,000 employees. It means recognized ac- 
complishments in the design and manufacture 
of machinery and rolls for steel and non-ferrous 
mills, leadership in the fabrication of products 
for public utilities, railroads, contractors, the 
electronic industries and industry in general. 


With our obligations as a manufacturer of im- 
portant war products clearly in mind, we invite 
a discussion to determine how and to what 
extent Blaw-Knox may serve you. 


VD 


COM PANY 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY 


LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, 
Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery 


POWER PIPING DIVISION, Prefabricated Piping Systems 
NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 


Heat and Corrosion-Resistant Alloy Castings 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Chemical & Process Plants 
& Equipment, Construction Equipment, Radio & Trans- 
mission Towers . . . General Industrial Products 


BLAW-KNOX BOMB DIVISION. Aerial Bombs 


An Example of Blaw-Knox 
design and construction 
for the rubber industry 












2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG., 


UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
Steel and Alloy Castings 
MARTINS FERRY DIVISION, 


Bofors Anti-Aircraft Guns 


BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 


Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge Systems 


Four Blaw-Knox Plants have been awarded the Army-Navy “E”’ for war-production excellence 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS 


GUN MOUNTS 


GUN SLIDES 


LANDING BARGES 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


AERIAL BOMBS POWDER PLANTS 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 





PIPING FOR SUBMARINES 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
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initials used, should be so marked. 


On Punishing War Criminals 


Sir:—In regard to the punishment of the 
war criminals, Hitler and his gang know 
now that they cannot win the war; but 
they continue to fight on because they 
know that they will be punished for their 
erimes if they surrender. If they could be 
ipromised immunity, perhaps they would 
surrender now and thus save the lives of 
thousands, perhaps millions of soldiers. 
Is it worth while to sacrifice so many 
es just to punish the war criminals? 
he punishment of these men will not help 
Sheir victims and it is doubtful if it will 
prevent future aggression. The only way 
9 prevent aggression is to maintain an 
ned force adequate to put down any 

gression quickly. 
Port Hope, Mich. 






Geo. B. Jouxnson 






7 ¥* * 


Democrats and League Covenant 


Sir:—Many thanks for publishing the 
“Covenant of the League of Nations” 
(USN, Oct. 15), and also for “Woodrow 
Wilson’s Last Warnings” (USN, Nov. 19). 

The League Convenant is not dead and 
around 52 nations are still members. The 
Democrats have had both Houses of Con- 
gress since 1930 and the Presidency 11 
years and seven months. The League Cove- 
nant provides for nations to become mem- 
bers. Mr. Roosevelt and the Democrats 
have had more than 11 years to take the 
U.S. into the League, seven of those being 
before World War II. The Democrats had 
the votes. Why have they not joined? 


Columbus, Ohio J. F. Car.iste 









* * * 


A Problem of Hemisphere Trade 


ys Sir:—Much that is imported into this 
LL ] country originates from properties owned 
| by residents of this country. For example, 

the low Cuban taxes plus the low Cuban 
wages paid by U.S.-owned sugar planta- 
tions is all the money (exchange) that re- 
mains in Cuba out of the price we pay for 
sugar brought here from such plantations. 
Why, then, should we expect any appre- 
om, cable postwar help to our economy by 
reason of greater postwar imports from 

Latin America uniess those imports are 
from properties neither owned by nor 
heavily mortgaged to citizens of the U.S.? 


Denver, Colo. 








J. B. Sovrnaworrtu 
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Brief letters of com- 
iment and suggestions are invited. Those 
Ssot intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 



















Civilians 
on 
Furlough! 


@ This is the Ice Terrace of 
the Hotel New Yorker— 
call it a “Civilian Canteen” 
if you wish. It’s no less im- 
portant than those abroad 
where our men gain brief 
respites from the arduous 
business of war. For it 1s in 
rooms like this that fighters 
on our production line 
loose their taut nerves and 


renew their energy- 




















You see, this is just one of 
many important roles your 
favorite hotel, wherever it 
may be, is playing in the 
war effort. At the New 
Yorker we are accommo- 
dating today a surprisingly 
large percentage of men in 
uniform and war workers. 
We're conserving food and 
materials, selling bonds, 
collecting scrap—in short, 

doing everything possible 

to help win this war. 


Ag, ete 






Hotel 
NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 


Fronk | 













Andrews, President 
2500 ROOMS FROM $3.85 
Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms 


they're ultra-violet rayed! 
















































ye THE 
MAGNA CHARTA 


OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended: “It is necessary for the na- 
tional defense and development of its 
foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine (a) sufficient to carry its domes- 
tic waterborne commerce and a substan- 
tial portion of the waterborne export and 
import foreign commerce of the United 
States, and to provide shipping service on 
all routes essential for maintaining the 
flow of such domestic and foreign water- 
borne commerce at all times, (b) capable 
of serving as a naval and military auxil- 
jary in time of war or national emergency, 
(c) owned and operated under the United 
States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, 
and (d) composed of the best-equipped, 
safest, and most suitable types of vessels, 
constructed in the United States and 
manned with a trained and efficient citi- 
zen personnel. It is hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to 
foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine.” (Public Act 835) 











HE’S CHARTING TRADE ROUTES ACROSS THE SEA 


He’s a Midwest farmer, a long way 
from the sea. But he has a personal 
stake in the fact that today — over 
every ocean in the world — moves 
the largest fleet of merchant ships 
ever to fly the American flag! 

The farmer is a vital partner in 
this vast movement of ships. He 
feeds the men that man the mer- 
chant marine, provides food for 
fighting forces abroad. And it is the 
merchant marine that makes it pos- 
sible for the farmer in peacetime to 
sell his produce in world markets. 


«. W. AYER @ SOB 






The restoration of this country as 
a world maritime power began with 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936—a 
declaration of determination on the 
part of America to build a merchant 
marine — “sufficient to carry its 
domestic waterborne commerce and 
a substantial portion of the water- 
borne export and import foreign 
commerce of the United States”... 
to strengthen the national defense 
in time of war... to promote greater 
economic security for the entire 
country in time of peace. 


American Exp 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting fronts 





For years, ships of American Ex- 
port Lines operated in the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, and as far 
east as India and Burma. Today, 
under War Shipping Administra- 
tion orders, these ships carry food 


‘from the farms of America—to help 


feed our fighting men abroad, our 
Allies and destitute people in many 
foreign lands. When this job is 
finished, the new U. S. merchant 
marine will sail forth to regain this 
country’s rightful position on the 
peacetime seas, 


orf Lines 
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Timetable for U.S. industry conversion to war and reconversion from war is 
to look about like this..... 

In 1943: Industry's conversion to war is completed. November war spending 
will pass $8,000,000,000, or a $96,000,000,000 annual rate. It is near the top. 

In 1944; Industry's first-half operations will be at a level of full war 
operation. A sharp shift to reconversion will occur in second half if Germany 
is defeated by midyear. Spending may be down to $5,000,000,000 a month by the 
year end. Next year almost surely will be a year of readjustment for industry. 

In 1945: Reconversion will be accelerated. War material inventories will 
be immense; will enable defeat of Japan with only part-time effort in industry. 
With defeat of Japan in 1945, war spending may fall to $3,500,000,000 by year end. 

In 1946: Industry probably will be back on its own; will get no more than 
$2,000,000,000 to $2,500,000,000 in monthly support from Government. That's not 
much above the probable postwar level of Government expenditure. 

Over-all outlook is for nearly two more years of active war demand. 

But: During that period, large numbers of individual companies will need to 
reconvert to peacetime production. The trend of war spending will be downward 
after mid-1944; will almost certainly be sharply downward late next year. 








Period of greatest business uncertainty probably will be in late 1945 and in 
1946. That's the time when industry may have to get back on its own feet. 

Yet, 1944 probably will see a big drop in shipbuilding employment before the 
year end. It will see a drop in employment in many kinds of ordnance making. 
It may see demobilization of as many as 2,000,000 troops late in the year, if 
German war ends by midyear. A drop in aircraft employment may come in early 1945. 

Big question is whether industry can make a shift to production of civilian 
goods without at least temporary large-scale unemployment. Answer depends upon: 

1. Speed in reconversion. Industry needs assurance that claims growing 
from terminated contracts will be settled quickly; that Government will pay up 
and then get its machinery out of the way to permit resumed civilian output. 

2. Ability of industry to find outlets for everything it can produce. Some 
industries will have work ahead of them for years. Others won't be so fortunate. 

Most considered official view is that the war will be followed by rather 
large-scale unemployment; that the hope for anything approaching full employment 
will depend upon ability of the construction industry to absorb unprecedented 
numbers of workers. Construction is regarded as the key postwar industry. 














Over-all postwar outlook in construction suggests the following..... 

New building, once postwar recovery is in full swing, probably will reach 
$10,700,000,000, at 1943 costs. That's a peacetime high in dollar values. It com- 
pares with annual average of $10,568,000,000 in the 1925-29 period. 

Repair and maintenance should reach $4,000,000,000 a year, another high. 

But: On the basis of physical volume, not dollar value, construction is 
likely to be about 25 per cent under the 1925-29 period, owing to higher costs. 

Now as to employment prospects..... Most considered view is this: 

Direct employment may reach 1,775,000. That's about 500,000 more than in 
prewar. It is nearly 700,000 more than at present. It is a large total. 











(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


And: Indirect employment will increase that total to 5,000,000 for building 
and related industries. That is about 1,500,000 more than in prewar. 

Obviously, on this basis, construction is not the answer to the employment 
problem of postwar. It's part of the answer, but not the whole answer. 





There is a boom ahead in building, even if it does not solve all problems. 

Boom is likely to center in home building and highway construction. It will 
be less marked in public utilities, but still substantial. Industrial building 
won't be large, compared with Government-financed war plant building, but it may 
be larger than many imagine. Military construction will collapse. 

In the field of residential building..... 

A five-year prosperity period is suggested. Best estimate is that more than 
4,500,000 homes will be built in those years, that an annual peak of 1,000,000 
new homes may be reached. This would involve about $4,600,000,000 in outlays. 

It would be a record dollar total. 

But: Sharp increase in costs of building in face of stable rents may be a 
check to this boom if costs should tend to continue their rise after the war. 

In other fields of construction..... 

It looks as if highway construction will reach a $1,300,000,000 annual 
total. That's more than three times the present and a new high. 

Public utility building should pass $1,000,000,000 a year. 

New industrial construction, which approached $4,000,000,000 in 1942, will 
fall to around $770,000,000, which still is high by prewar standards. 

Commercial building may reach a $600,000,000 level. It's near zero now. 

Military and naval construction will fall from $5,200,000,000 in 1942 to 
about $250,000,000 a year. Army and Navy won't be such good customers. 

All in all: The building construction industry, the building materials in- 
dustry, the architectural profession should have a period of postwar prosperity. 
How long it lasts may depend on the degree of restraint in keeping down costs. 





























In the more immediate situation..... As the tax outlook shapes up: 

Individual incomes in 1944 will be taxed at about the 1943 rates. Senate 
is likely to go along with the House on rates, on substitution of a minimum tax 
of 3 per cent for the Victory tax, on repeal of earned income credit. 

Excise taxes will be deductible from 1943 income, but probably not from 1944, 

Corporation income in 1944 will face an unchanged normal and surtax of 40 
per cent. But: Senate is likely to go along with the House on a 95 per cent ex- 
cess-profits rate. It may balk at changing the base for excess-profits credit. 

Postage rate increases stand a good chance of Senate elimination. 

In other fields of probable tax action..... 

Bonded liquor: Senate may act to reduce from 8 to 4 years the time that 
whisky may be left tax-free in bond. Purposes would be: (1) to force as much as 
100,000,000 gallons of whisky to market; (2) to raise about $900,000,000 in rev- 
enue by taxing this whisky. And: That $900,000,000 could be used to ease pres- 
sure for postage rate increase and for some excise increases. 

Pay-roll tax: It is probable that rate of 1 per cent on employers and 1 per 
cent on employes to finance old-age insurance will be frozen another year. 

Renegotiation: Senate probably will go along with the House on changes. 
Army-Navy are satisfied with the House bill; are inclined to begin now to narrow 
renegotiation a bit as more pricing experience is gained. 























Contract termination: Plans for uniform policy remain in slow motion. 

Reconversion reserves: Congress may get to this subject early in 1944. 

Administrative changes: A big 1944 tax bill will deal with administrative 
changes, with relief provisions and other important technical aspects. 

Price subsidies: A veto still may save the price-subsidy program. It still 
is doubtful if Congress can override a veto. It might, but probably cannot. 
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“Peace On Earth...” 


These words will not always be as empty as they may 
sound this Christmas! One day they will again assume 
their full significance. And with that day will come all 
those fruits of peace for which the world now yearns. 
Your life will be fuller then, more exciting, more com- 
fortable. And just as Weatherhead has helped build 
products like the car and the refrigerator in the past, 
in tomorrow’s world we will be building the many 


products, new and old, now denied us by the war. 


Look Atiead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 








VICTORY GARDEN CLUB, 





WiRe arsine created by the Los Angeles Times 


FX FoR —with free helps and instruc- 

VICTORY ' ae 
E> tions for all who pledged them- 

selves to raise needed vegetables. 

_Times 

Dickery Jara 
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WAR WORKERS GOLF TOUR- 
NAMENT. A _ Times-sponsored 








event that brought together war 


workers, top flight golfers, movie 
& celebrities. The largest tourna- 
fe ment ever held in the West. 
ix. ATTENDANCE 


LAYLY 


BOXING TOURNAMENT. A 




























two-night show of the best amae 


teur fighters from the Army, 





Navy and Defense Plants. 





Eighty entries (some from as 


1000 miles distance) 





many as 
and 184 bouts. 
THE TIMES. 
ATTENDANCE 


* 10500 


ARMY ORDNANCE SHOW. 


Sponsored by 





Two days of military exhibits 
and maneuvers presented by the 
U. S. Army Service Forces under 
the sponsorship of THE TIMES. 
The nation’s most spectacular 
presentation of fighting men and 


machines in action. 
ATTENDANCE 


+ 200000 
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Face Wyaak 


House Tax Bill: 
Prospect Of Shifts 
In Some Levies 


General expectation in Congress is th 
the Senate will make several importayi 
$2,140,000,000 Hous 
passed tax bill. These probably wil] ng 
increase the income tax on individuals ap 
corporations; they may increase the re 
enue yield, however, as much as $500.00 
000 or more. 


changes in the 


Under discussion in the Senate Finang 
Committee as hearings progress are th 
following proposals: 

Postage rates. The House bill would i 
crease postage rates $167,000,000 a yea 





—Acme 
SECRETARY MORGENTHAU 
It provides for a flat three-cent rate fo 


first-class mail (present rate for local é 
livery is two cents per ounce); an eight 
cent air-mail rate; a 100 per cent increas 
in third-class rates; a 3 per cent rise i 
fourth-class rates; higher service charges 
for money orders, C.O.D. matter, re 
istered mail, ete. 

These increases were ordered by th 
House public hearings. The 
would add many millions of dollars to the 
cost of doing business by firms using the 
third and fourth-class rates. Many pr 
tests against the rises have been made. 

The Senate Finance Committee is ex 
pected to give serious thought to eliminat: 
ing a large part of the proposed rises, 1 
not the full amount. 

Excise tax on liquor. The House bill sets 


without 
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to Check Loss of Personnel .. . 
“Honesty Engineering !” 


Warn trusted em- 


ployees help themselves to your 
money or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
ance will repay your financial Joss. 
But it cannot make good your loss of 
trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
or offset the blow to morale in your 
office or plant. 


Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
to help you stop employee dishonesty 
before it starts! 


A western packing company, for 


, example, was having so many losses 


due to employee dishonesty that it 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 

This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering”’ helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and eut 
fire losses for American business. 
Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 

Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan 
helps you keep your employees by 
keeping them honest. Consult him. 

- © « 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywher: 


U.S. K« G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO, 


FIDELITY 
HOME 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


XUM 


affiliate: 


OFFICES: 





& GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, 


MD. 


as you would your doctor or lawyer 








My move, yeah... 


Materials? Viewing the war picture 
realistically, perhaps your next move 
is to reduce inventories and commit- 
ments in keeping with the fluidity of 
events. 

Man-power? Maybe arevamping 
of job assignments will help to main- 
tain output or increase it. 

Machines ? Your trouble may be 
incomplete utilization of equipment 
... better scheduling may result in 
greater output. 

Markets? Spade-work now can 
facilitate the development of a sales 
program in line with post-war mar- 
ket potentials. 

These are some of the toughest 
assignments management has today. 
But they’re not nearly so tough when 


KARDEX Production Controls 
Procurement Controls * Per- 
sonnel Controls * Progress 
Controls * Tool Crib Controls 
Machine Load Controls * Ma- 
terials Controls * Cost Con- 
trols and many others, 








ut where ? 


you’ve got plenty of system on your 
side. And the man whocan give you 
this is the Remington Rand Systems 
and Methods Technician. Already he 
has actually helped large and small 
organizations, stripped of good men 
by war, to increase their output by 
as much as fifty percent. Why not 
consult him as to the answers to 
these administrative problems? 
He may find the remedy for one, 
two, three or half a dozen major prob- 
lems for you in the “Fact-Power” of 
Kardex Systems of Visible Control, 
with their exclusive Graph-A-Matic 
Signals. These signals are the “mov- 
ing fingers” developed by Reming- 
ton Rand to give you an instantane- 
ous picture of your business as it 
really is. They show you the com- 
parative facts. With “Fact-Power” 
you know where you stand from 
day to day, and you know why. 
Write, wire or phone our nearest 
Branch Office. No obligation. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 




















this levy at $9 a gallon, up $3 from 
present rate, to yield $461,000,000 adg 
tional revenue. Senator George (Dem) 
of Georgia, chairman of the Finance Cop, 
mittee, has proposed, and Secretary of th 
Treasury Morgenthau has indorsed, a ply 
to obtain $900,000,000 more in liguy 
taxes next year. The plan is believed 4 
have an excellent chance of adoption, 
Briefly, the idea is to shorten to fog 






years the present eight-year period durin 
which liquor may be stored, tax-exempy 
for aging in bonded warehouses. It woul 
mean that all liquor that has remaing 
four years or longer in bonded warehongs 
would be assessed the $9 tax whethe 
withdrawn or remaining in storage, Tk 
Treasury estimates that taxes on 100,00). 
000 gallons would have to be paid at ong 
Adoption of the plan would add $900,009. 
000, on the basis of that estimate, to th 
revenue yield of the new bill. It also wou 
force 100,000,000 gallons of liquor on th 
market. 

A pay-roll tax freeze at the present 
rate is the third change the Senate js 
thought likely to make in the House bill 

Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michi 
gan, is pressing for the freeze, as he ha 
done successfully twice before, and ther 
is much support for the plan in both 
houses. If adopted, the Vandenber, 
amendment would continue for 1944 the 
present 1 per cent levy on both employer 
and workers for old-age and_ survivor’ 
benefits. Unless the amendment should 
be adopted, the tax will rise automatically 
to 2 per cent each on employers and work- 
ers January 1. The present tax yields 
about $1,200,000,000 annually. 

Second windfall provision of the pay- 
as-you-go tax law is the fourth outstand- 
ing change in present law slated for Sen- 
ate Committee consideration. This highly 
complicated provision affects individual 
taxpayers in the higher brackets; it im- 
poses a stiff additional income tax, pro 
rated over four years, on persons whos 
incomes in 1943 vary by $20,000 or more, 
up or down, from their 1942 income. A 
strong move to repeal this provision, 
scheduled to be made before the Com 
mittee by persons contending it is a cape 
tal levy, is to be considered. 

The tax on transportation of properly, 
3 per cent of the freight charge, likewis 
is down for close attention. It yields 
$189,000,000 a year, but is regarded ass 
nuisance by shippers and_ transportation 
companies and is unwanted by the Treas 
ury. The House Committee deleted it from 
present law, then restored it. The Senate 
Committee probably will vote on a motion 
to repeal it. 

Labor unions. In the House-passed bil 
is a provision to require all nonproi 
“organizations” to make detailed annut 
reports of their fiscal affairs to the Bureat 
of Internal Revenue. Exceptions are ® 
ligious, charitable and educational 
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uality is apparent 


Prove to yourself the superb quality 
of Don Q Rum by trying Puerto 
Rico’s favorite drink ...a Don Q 
and soda. Here, the rum’s own mellow 
flavor reveals the skill and care with 


which it is distilled. Cocktails, too, 
are better when made with Don Q. ‘ 


pon Q 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC. 
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RUM 





, Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DisTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 











100% Production for Our Armed Forces 
We know we are doing our job — and doing it 
well. Every single Michigan Molded employee is 
giving the best he’s got. Each knows that less 
than 100% effort is not enough 


However, our few relaxing moments are devoted 


* 


to future markets and the many entirely new « 
products we will be making in another all-out 


| effort to-help maintain the peace, 





PLANNING FOR FUTURE MARKETS 


















ganizations and nonprofit 
(such as the American Legion) chartered 
by Congress. 

As explained by Representative Dough. 
ton, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, when the provision was ip- 
serted, the Committee’s intent was to 
have it apply to nonprofit organizations 
such as chambers of commerce and trade 
associations. Language of the section (No. 
112), would make it apply to all “organi- 
zations” whether incorporated or other- 
wise. Labor unions are protesting vigor- 
ously, claiming it would compel them to 
make full financial accounting to tax au 
thorities. They seek to have the wording 
changed to exempt labor organizations, al- 
thought there appears to be considerable 
sentiment against exempting them. 

In other respects, few changes in the 
House bill when it reaches the Senate are 
anticipated. Minor changes to be con- 
sidered include: 

Excise tax on liquor, fixed at $9 a gal- 
lon. A proposal to lower it to $8 is to be 
considered. 


Pari-mutuel wagers, on which a tax of 5 
per cent was placed in the House bill. The 
Senate Finance Committee eliminated a 
tax on pari-mutuel wagers last year, may 
delete the present proposal. 

Effective dates of the different taxes in 

the House bill vary. 
Individual and income tax 
changes would become effective January 1. 
This means, among other things, that in- 
dividuals would be permitted to deduct 
1943 certain federal 
excise taxes (fares, admissions, telephones, 
etc.) , but would not be permitted to make 
the deductions from 1944 income. 


corporate 


from gross income 


Postage rate increases, should they re- 
main in the bill, could not become effec- 
tive before late in January—‘on the 30th 
day after the enactment” of the new bill. 

Excise tax increases would not become 
effective prior to February 1, might not 
apply until March 1. It depends on when 
the President approves the bill; effective 
date is the “first day of the month which 
begins 10 days after” the bill becomes law. 

Withholding changes, ranging 
from a few cents to a dollar or so in the 


taxes 


amounts to be deducted from pay, would 
apply only to pay earned in 1944. Present 
deductions would apply to any payment in 
1944 for wages or salaries earned in whole 
or part in 1943. 

Individual’s status for personal exemp- 
tion and dependents would be changed by 
the House bill, the status as of July 1 in 
any year (after 1943) governing. Present 
law prorates by months the exemption and 
allowance. A person marrying next year, 
up to and including June 30, could claim 
exemption only as a single person; a per- 
son marrying July 1 or thereafter could 
claim a full year’s exemption as a married 
person. 
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The Navy never forgets. 


Most sailors want part of their pay sent each 
month to wife or mother. The Navy uses 
Addressograph* machines to make sure the 
money goes out promptly — and correctly. 
The name and address of the one to get the 
money is handled on Addressograph ma- 
chines like the ones you use in your office 
P and factory. 


Every month these machines take a 
supply of blank checks, write the checks 
with amount, name and address always 
exact. ‘This is only one of many ways the 
Navy and Army use Addressograph. 


TRAQE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 





The machine that knows the ports 
where sailors’ sweethearts are 


Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 





Broaden your picture of Addressograph 
to include check writing, tool crib control 
in factories, production control systems, 
payroll writing, record keeping of many 
kinds, and hundreds of other office and 
factory methods that save time, assure accu- 
racy, release needed manpower, and save 
money. Addressograph (and Multigraph* and 
Multilith* machines, made by the same com- 
pany) are the modern way to simplify and 
save by systems and methods. Trained men 
near you can show you how to get more 
value from these machines you already have. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation— 


Cleveland and all principal cities of the world. 
*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





















10° below—and warm as toast! 








SCREW MACHI 


5 LAFAYETTE 





*AFTER VICTORY 


{pp youngsters are perfectly safe 
and comfortable in freezing weather, for an 
electronic device with high-frequency waves keeps 
them warm. The room is uniformly heated... 
no hot or cold areas, no chilling unhealthy drafts, 
no sizzling radiators to restrict their movements. 

This is but one of the many comforts and con- 
veniences being planned for the future...intricate, 
scientific products every part of which must be 
precision made, 

Through the strenuous requirements of our war 
production, plus our more than 30 years of ex- 
perience, we have developed the ways and means 
to mass-produce close tolerance precision parts 
at low cost. 

This means that After Victory mass production 
methods can be applied to superb new precision 
“wonders”...and they will thus be economically 
available to everyone. 


Fenicssonpey 


ESTABLISHED 1011 


(Below) A few of the many thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are helping bring Victory closer, 
and which will help mould our world of tomorrow. 


NE PRODUCTS CO., INC 


STRIAT. BROOKLYN. WY 











as in peace, = 
Cities Service 
is dedicated = 
to the same 
ideal--Service 








| __ People_ 


otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Senator Walter F. George stands 
calmly at the center of much that js 
hectic, controversial and important jp 
Congress. As chairman of the Senate Fi. 
nance Committee, Senator George now 
takes charge of the new tax bill. As chair. 
man of the Senate’s Special Committee op 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planni 
he is in a position to exert a powerful and 
persuasive influence upon congressional 
decisions that will affect vitally the post 
war world. Senator George has been quiet- 
ly influential for years. Now, he emerges 
as one of Congress’s most significant fig 
ures. 

For that reason, it is well to know 
the man, his background and his views, 
Much will be heard from him in the 
months ahead. 

Senator George and taxes. Discussion 
of the new tax bill will find Senator George 





en Oe. 
—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR GEORGE 
Scans tax proposals 





opposing Administration demands for a 
big increase in federal revenues. A heavy 
increase can be obtained, he says, only by 
a general sales tax, which the Treasur 
refuses to sanction. 

Income tax rates, the Senator firmly 
believes, cannot be raised much higher 
without injustice to persons with moderate 
incomes. And the Senate apparently agrees 
with him. 

Senator George and the _ postwar 
world. The Senator, a staunch defender 
of private enterprise, believes that free 
enterprise “will be definitely on the spot 
again” when the war ends. The key to its 
survival, he warns, will be its ability or 
inability to maintain a high and fairly 
constant level of employment. Otherwise, 
the Senator says, millions of jobless will 
turn to the Government for their support. 
Taxes enter the picture again at this point 
If the federal revenue laws are revised 
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THAT FREIGHT TRAIN RE- 
MINDS ME OF AN ALL- 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
TEAM ... MADE UP OF 
PLAYERS FROM ALL 
OVER THE COUNTRY. 




















Navy Man—You know, I can’t figure 
out how freight cars from so many 
different railroads get together in one 
train. I just counted cars from 34 dif- 
ferent roads in that Burlington train. 


Ex-Railroader—Well, the map at the 
bottom of the page practically gives 
the answer. All those lines which con- 
nect with each other to form a net- 
work over the whole country, are rail- 
roads. The red ones are the Burling- 
ton. The black ones are a lot of other 
railroads, each one serving a particu- 
lar part of the country. 


Navy Man —I get it, the red lines 
hook up with the black lines in every 
direction, don’t they? 


Ex-Railroader— Exactly—and that’s 


why you see the cars of so many dif- 
ferent railroads in that Burlington 
train—in every Burlington train. 


Navy Man—That’s mighty interest- 
ing, and I can see from the map that 
the Burlington covers a lot of im- 
portant territory, all right. 


Ex-Railroader —11,000 miles in 13 
states ...some of them agricultural, 
some of them industrial, and all of 
them mighty important. But it isn’t 
just size that makes it such an essen- 
tial link. Another big reason is that 
the Burlington serves 22 major gate- 
ways and has more than 200 inter- 
change points where freight cars are 
switched from one railroad to another. 


Navy Man—I suppose a lot of new 















YES, AND THEY RE SHOWING THE KIND 
OF TEAMWORK THAT WILL DOWN 
THE JAPAXIS GANG BEHIND 
' 
THEIR OWN GOAL LINE! = 












Seah 


interchange points have been added 
to take care of wartime traffic. 


Ex-Railroader—No, as a matter of 
fact, there hasn’t been a single new 
one added. Unlike most war indus- 
tries, the railroads have had to handle 
their increased work with very little 
new plant or equipment. They spent 
$10,500,000,000 between World WarlI 
and II, getting themselves in tiptop 
condition. That’s why they have been 
able to do so much more work, thus 
far, without any new tools, sotospeak. 


Navy Man—You know, I never real- 
ized how thoroughly the railroads are 
geared to do our wartime shipping 
job. What I’ve learned during the last 
few minutes has given me an extra 
shot of confidence, I can tell you that! 




























heavy 
ly by Thanks, Lieutenant. We of the Burlington, more than 35,000 of us, are going all out to justify 
a that confidence. The only thing the railroads ask is this—enough materials to keep their track, 

power and rolling stock in fighting condition. It takes weapons to win a war—and every rail, 
_ every locomotive, and every freight and passenger car—is a vital weapon of war, these days. 
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—in the ’60’s 


ARLY in 1860 the famous Pony Ex- 
b press was the quickest and most de- 
pendable means of communication over 
long distances in the Far West, even 
though service was often interrupted by 
hostile Indians or heavy storms. Today, 
of course, radio is the most efficient 
means of long-distance communication, 
but even radio must meet problems of 
interference by natural or man-made 
static. Breeze Radio Ignition Shielding 
answers these problems by providing 
assemblies in all shapes and sizes to 
meet any shielding need. Dependable 
reception and transmission of messages, 
so essential to wartime operation of 
America’s fighting units of land, sea, 
and air is insured by this product of 
Breeze research and development. In 
quantity production, Breeze Shielding 
plays an important 
part in our fight 
for Victory. 








CORPORATIONS, INC., NEWARK, N.J. | 


promptly in a way that will let private 
enterprise function, the Senator says, busi- 
ness will provide the jobs. 

As chairman of the Postwar Planning 
Committee, Senator George already has 
issued a report criticizing the present Ad- 
ministration for lack of a settled over-all 
policy to govern the termination of war 
contracts and the disposal of surplus 
property. 

Senator George and the New Deal. 
It is hardly new for Senator George thus 
to be opposing Administration plans and 
methods. In fact, it is the normal thing. 
As a prominent member of the Finance 
Committee, although not then chairman, 
the Senator consistently bucked New Deal 
tax proposals, particularly those that he 
thought were designed to achieve social 
reforms, rather than produce federal rev- 
enues. 

In 1938, his opposition had become so 
effective that the New Deal tried to get 
rid of him. In the “purge” campaign of 
that vear, President Roosevelt went to the 
Senator’s State. Georgia, and personally 
urged Senator George’s defeat. The Geor- 
gia voters, however, sent him back to the 
Senate. 

Senator George, personally. In the 
Senate, Senator George is known as a 
student of the nation’s economic system, 
particularly where taxes and their effect 
are concerned. He spends long hours at his 
desk in the Senate Office Building. 

Personally, he is kindly, mild-mannered, 
almost gentle. But, when he speaks from 
the Senate floor, the mild approach disap- 
His face flushes and takes on 
appearance of anger, and his voice rises to 
the pitch decreed by old-time Southern 
oratorical standards. 

A scholar and a statesman, Senator 
George also is a politician who knows how 
to get votes. He did not hesitate to appeal 
to ingrained Georgia feelings in the 1938 
campaign by denouncing the 
President’s intervention as another Yan- 
kee “march to the sea.” And he voted for 
the Florida ship canal, a project denounced 
by a majority of anti-New Dealers as un- 


pears. an 


“purge” 


necessary. 

The combination of ability as a states- 
man and as a politician has kept Senator 
George in the Senate for more than 20 
vears. His long term of service brought 
him an unusual choice two years ago. By 
seniority, he came in line for chairman of 
both the Finance and Foreign Relations 
committees. Under Sénate rules, he had to 
relinquish one post or the other. In the 
months before Pearl Harbor, the Foreign 
Relations post was the most conspicuous 
in the Senate. But Senator George looked 
ahead to the time when, the war finished, 
a nation and a world would have to be 
mended, a time when the Finance Com- 
mittee would become pivotal. 

He kept the Finance chairmanship, and 
his decision was applauded generally. One 
consequence is the Senator’s present out- 
standing position. 





NN ee RRS en, 
If You Have Had to Wait 
for Your Copy of 


WEBsTER’S 


New INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


This Is the Reason: 


you may find it difficult, now and during 

the coming months, to procure a copy of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition. Please be patient and dont 
blame your bookseller or the publishers, The 
rationing of paper has made unavoidablea 
restriction in production and heavy govem- 
ment needs must be supplied—all in the face 
of the greatest civilian demand for the Mer- 
riam-Webster in our history. Naturally there 
are not enough copies to make possible 
prompt delivery to everyone. Place your 
order with your bookseller and then wait as 
patiently as you can for him to supply you, 


GET THE BEST—Even If You 
Have To Wait For It 


The Merriam-Webster is the standard of 
schools and colleges; State Supreme Courts: 
the Government Printing Office; profession- 
al and business offices everywhere. 600,000 
ENTRIES—122,000 more entries than in any 
other dictionary. 12,000 terms illustrated. 
3,350 Pages. 








G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 





| “THE SUPREME AUTHORITY" 
| IS WORTH WAITING FOR 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
| which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at - 


which you wish to receive copiess 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D.C. 
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“In Oregon we have enough VIRGIN TIMBER 
to rebuild every home in the United States!” 





HOMES. Oregon lumber will be ready to meet America’s 
impatience to build 19 million new homes after Victory. 





4 aby “> 
PULP AND PAPER. From Oregon forests: giant rolls of 


newsprint, rayon, and other wood cellulose products. 





PLYWOOD. The amazing Mosquito Bomber—made of 


Oregon wood—is an “eye-opener” to plywood’s future. 


by ORVILLE MILLER 


President 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


OREGON —first in standing saw timber, 
first in lumber production for war—is first 
in the perpetuation of the vast forest re- 
source within its boundaries. 


Our work in the postwar era is cut out 
for us: home building; farm rehabilitation; 





pulp and paper; rayon; plywood and plastic 

plywood; and a new world of wood chemistry. An almost endless 
chain of progressive industrial development is solidly rooted in 
the perpetual forests of Oregon. 

Great as are the war demands for lumber, they amount to only 
2% of our mature supply. The more we cut, the more we grow! 
Newly logged areas are naturally seeded or hand planted. Almost 
two million acres have been hand planted with nursery seedlings. 

Forthright industrial leaders will see great new opportunities 
rising from Oregon’s leadership in the perpetuation of its lumber 
supply—the basic material for the last 300 years. 


The Great Newspaper of the West 


The OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumber is one of this state’s many great payroll producers, but like 
them all, it is spread over a wide area. The Oregonian is the only 
newspaper that influences the buying habits of the whole area. 
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‘Tough’ Generals on Way Out...Why Charles Wilson 
Is Staying at WPB .. . British Control of Food Board? 


The trend very definitely is away 
from “tough” generals in the Amer- 
ican Army. More than one general 
who prided himself on personal 
“toughness” has been reprimanded or 
shifted from combat command. 


x *e 


Gen. George C. Marshall has com- 
pleted selection of the staff that will 
serve with him in supreme command 
of the coming invasion of Europe. 
British, Canadian and U.S. officers are 
involved, with Russians serving to ef- 
fect liaison with the Russian Army. 


= 2 @& 


Cordell Hull’s new prestige, as a re- 
sult of the Moscow agreements, is en- 
abling his Department of State to 
resume its effort to get a firm hold on 
all U. S. operations in the foreign field. 
Herbert Lehman already finds that 
his United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration is hedged 
about by the State Department and 
the British Foreign Office. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley is not now so sure that 
the written agreement he has with the 
Department of State on a division of 
functions between that Department 
and Mr. Crowley’s new Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration will save FEA 
from domination by the diplomats. 


2 & @ 


Some very important and well-in- 
formed officials are saying privately 
that the Combined Food Board, 
which allots the world’s supply of 
food under British and American con- 
trol, really is being dominated by the 
British. These same officials, and oth- 
ers, say that the American State De- 
partment appears in the role of special 
pleader for the British in distribution 
of Lend-Lease and other aid. 


xk 


Norman Davis, head of the American 
Red Cross, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins, are play- 
ing a very important role in advising 
and guiding the White House on mat- 
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ters of foreign policy. Both are operat- 
ing quietly. Dr. Bowman is a leading 
geopolitician who advises on boun- 
dary questions. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill are coming around to 
the idea that General de Gaulle must 
be reckoned with as a leader of post- 
war France, but they are still cool to 
him personally. 


xk *® 


Some members of Congress who were 
most active in sabotaging the Farm 
Security Administration are showing 
great interest in the new job of Calvin 
B. Baldwin, who was Administrator 
of that agency. Mr. Baldwin now is to 
direct the CIO’s political activities in 
1944, and is reported to have a very 
large fund with which to operate. 


x * * 


Harry Hopkins, although moving 
from his residence in the White House, 
still is the closest aide to President 
Roosevelt, both when the President is 
in Washington and when he is away 
from the Capital on extended trips. 


x * * 


It will not be surprising if Mr. Roose- 
velt soon again recaptures the spot- 
light on matters of foreign policy after 
that spotlight was occupied briefly by 
Mr. Hull as Secretary of State. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is not yet sure that the 
job of reconverting American indus- 
try back to a peacetime basis will go 
to him as chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Nelson and Ber- 
nard Baruch do not see eye to eye on 
all of the factors involved in this shift. 


x * * 


The reason why the White House 
acted so vigorously to keep Charles 
Wilson from resigning as vice chair- 
man of the War Production Board to 
return to his private job is that this 
resignation apparently was to be fol- 
lowed by a rather general exodus of 





top-ranking businessmen from the 
War Production Board. That organi. 
zation was facing something that ap. 
proached a collapse. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau has been press. 
ing for more vigorous action by this 
Government to show its displeasure 
with the fascist trend displayed by 
the Government of Argentina. The 
decision appears to be, however, that 
this country should not interfere too 
vigorously with the internal affairs of 
another nation in this Hemisphere. 


x * * 


Chester Bowles, as Price Adminis- 
trator, may yet have to depend on the 
White House to save his price-control 
and rationing administration from 
emasculation by Congress. The Con- 
gress idea is to whittle away OPA 
powers and distribute them among 
many Washington agencies. A veto 
may be necessary to block that idea. 


xx * 


German aircraft now are causing 
greater ship losses to our side than 
are German submarines. Losses from 
both causes are far under earlier esti- 
mates. 


x * * 


White House intimates are _ hinting 
that, in case Congress succeeds in 
throwing out the food subsidy pro- 
gram, President Roosevelt will be able 
to make political capital out of the 
expected rise in food prices. 


xx 


Exclusion of the three Baltic countries 
from the UNRRA conference at At- 
lantic City is taken to mean that the 
U.S. and Britain do not intend to 
press strongly for the independence of 
these countries after the war. 


s & @ 


Moscow instead of London may be- 
come the seat of some of the govern- 
ments-in-exile, with the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government being the first to 
transfer. 
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HOW FAR IS 


1 DAY'S JOURVEY? Seg 


as 
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By pm it’s about twelve miles; 
by horse, about fifty; by fast ship, 
several hundred. Modern automo- 
biles ma, cross several states and 
streamljaed trains can cover half a 
contisient. But today’s aircraft are 
spanning oceans in Jess than a day. 

Mountains, oceans, deserts... 
gace almost impassable barriers... 


pave become only colorful parts in 


the pattern of swiftly changing 
panorama viewed from an airliner 
window. 


The developments of transporta- 
tion have always influenced the de- 


Manufacturers Oa PLANES: PARTS+ PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 
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velopments of economic history. 
Changing ways of travel have caused 
changing ways of living. That’s why 
today’s aircraft designers and engi- 
neers—in planning tomorrow’s air- 
craft—are also helping to shape the 
post-war World. 


Right now, at McDonnell, we’re 
working three shifts a day making 
planes, parts and plastics for war. 
For production now ... on schedule 
...is vital to victory. But we're 
making plans too, for aircraft which 
we believe will contribute greatly 
to tomorrow's peace-time World. 
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CULO CAMO 
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YES...THE CIGARETTE WITH THE RIGHT 
COMBINATION OF THE WORLD’S BEST TOBACCOS 


STRIDES AHEAD in Mildness, Better Taste and 
Cooler Smoking because Chesterfields are made 
of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos...plus the 
Right Combination to satisfy smokers everywhere. 
Remember in a cigarette — the Blend...the 
Right Combination — that’s the thing 


\, 


AND HERE THEY ARE...again in the cheerful ~ 
Chesterfield Christmas Red-the cigarette gift that SATISFIES — 
with the best in Smoking Pleasure. 


Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Towacco 





